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PREFACE. 



TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS:— 

Physiology is at the foundation of all human science. 
A thorough knowledge of it is absolutely necessary to 
a full understanding of the mind, and the laws which 
regulate it. Physiology and Phrenology are, by nature, 
inseparably connected ; hence, they should be studied, 
not separately, but in connection with each other. 

The general laws and principles of Physiology are 
explained in volume one ; it is therefore the design of 
the present volume to present the functions of the mind 
in a clear and familiar manner, so illustrated and ex- 
plained by numerous cuts and anecdotes, that it cannot 
&il to interest and instruct children. These two vol- 
umes are cheerfully recommended to parents and 
teachers to place into the hands of their children as 

a guide JOjflLF-KNOWLEDOE. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

1. CmiiDREV^you have learned something respecting 
the construction of your bodies. I will now tell you 
about your minds, your brains, or, in other words, the 
nervous system, which includes the brain, spinal mar* 
row, and the nerves. 

2. You all know that you have minds or souls ; for 
you think, speak, and act ; you are conscious when you 
have done right, and when you have done wrong ; you 
are happy or unhappy ; you cry and you laugh ; yott 
sing and you play ; you run and you walk ; what is it 
that prompts you to do all these things, and many more t 

3. Some of you may say, it is my bones, or my mus- 
cles, my heart, my blood, or my stomach, which induces 
me to act and move. No, my dear children ; it is true 
that we could not move without these bones and mus- 
cles, and that we could not live without a heart, stom- 
ach, etc. ; but it is not these alone that prompt and 
direct all our movements. 



What is the sahject of chapter first? 1. Aboat what willchildran 
DOW learn 7 What does the nervous system include 7 2. What are all 
oonscioiit of possessmg ? What are some of the evidences that we have 
souls o|t nunds 7 3. How would some account for these emotacfoal . kic» 
their idi^ui correct 7 

2 



14 THE dBAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

4. The functions of absorption and circulation, which 
are carried on, as you have learned, by the heart, 
stomach, lungs, etc., exist also in all vegetables. The 
plant imbibes the air, draws it in by means of its leaves, 
and after the part has been taken that is good for its 
nourishment, it sends it out again. If we had powers no 
higher than plants, we should be as they are, mechanical 
beings only. 

5. But we have something within us — a mind or a 
soul — ^that impels all our actions. As I have stated, 
whenever we v^dsh to do anything our mind speaks, as 
it were, and tells the muscle to perform the act. Our 
bones and muscles are like the machinery of a steam- 
boat or railroad-car ; they are always ready to serve 
us ; but as the machinery of a boat will not move with- 
out steam, so the bones and muscles, which are mere 
instruments of motion, will not movfj, when we wish to 
do anything, without the aid of the mind. 

6. Listen, and I will tell you how the mind acts. 
You will remember that I informed you that the bones 
of the head, or the skull, served as a protection to the 
brain. 

7. This brain is the seat of the mind or soul, and per- 
ceives all the impressions that are made on various 
parts of the body. If the brain be injured, the body suf- 
fers. There have been many cases in which the skull 
was broken, and the brain disturbed ; and in every 



4. What functions have vegetables in common with human beingif 
How are these functions performed ? What should we be if we had no 
higher powers than plants? 5. What impels our actions ? What do our 
bones and muscles resemble in a steamboat ? What is necessary in the 
boat beside machinery ? What is necessary to produce motion betide 
bones and muscles ? What are the bones and muscles T 6. What it tbm 
brain 7 What does it perceive ? 



IMPORTANCE OF THE BRAIN. 15 

instance, the effects were much more serious than the 
most severe accidents would have been to any other 
part of the body. 

8. Dr. Hayward relates the story of a beggar in 
Paris, who lost a part of his skull by an accident ; the 
brain was slightly covered by its membranes, and he 
was accustomed to allow any one who would give him 
a small sum of money to press on this exposed part 
When the pressure was made, he was always uncon* 
scious of what was going on around him, or where he 
was ; but as soon as the pressure was removed, his 
consciousness was restored. 

9. You have probably heard of persons who had 
been stunned or made insensible for some time, from 
having received severe blows or accidents. People 
frequently remain in this state for a length of time, but 
finally recover. 

10. That the brain is of great importance to us, is 
evident from the fact, that though it is a small part of 
the body, yet it receives about a fifth part of all the 
blood, which passes into it by means of four large 
arteries. It is also covered by a very hard substance, 
called the skull, which renders it less liable to be injured 
by blows. The brain has a grayish color; it is not 
hard like bone, but is sometimes so soft that when it is 
taken in the hands it will run over the sides of them. 



7. What relation is there between the brain and body ? How do acci- 
dents on the brain compare with those on other parts of the body? 

8. Relate the story of the beggar in Paris. What was the effect of pres- 
sure on the brain ? What took place when the pressure was removed ? 

9. What is said of persons who have been stunned by receiving accidents 7 

10. From what do we infer the importance of the brain 7 How does the 
U^ojl P8M into the brain? What are some of the properties of the 
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11. Thia cut represents the top or upper surface of 
the brain, showing its various folds or coDvolutioos, 
each of which is supposed to perform difierent functions. 




DPPBR flOBFACB OP THE BBAIM 

You see by the cut that it has an irregular and wrinkled 
appearance, and appears just like a handkerchief when 
folded up, or like a piece of sponge, or scorched leather. 
The brain occupies considerable space when we take it 
in our hands, but is harder or more condensed, when it 
is inclosed by the bones. 



11 Whatdoei Ihecut reiovniitT Wbat ii tlu offios <^ Mdi fcU of 
Oiabniitf What ii the ippBuanoe cf die brain 1 What doe* it nMO- 
blet Whan doM dw brain oocapy Qio mot tgtael 
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IS. Tbe color and appearance of the human braiii ara 
very Bimilar to those in animals ; yet it is considerably 
larger in proportion to the size of the body than that of 
abnost any other animaL The human brain ii fon^ 







BABE OP THE BRAIN. 

ibeHum; AA repraoiliAaBiiterlorlolH^orpoitkaliiiriik 
ire ilCaitad ; DD repnwnti the middle lab% eontiiDbig tt 
[B the (KHterlor lotted contHinlog the domHtUi pr 



tunes as large as that of an ox ; yet the body of the ox 
is five or six times as large as the human body. 

12. In what reipecli is the braia of man rimiUr to that of amouilat 
b Ihe dca of the brain altraji in proportion to tha nia of dia bodyt 
Hoiw do Aej compan in Uie oxandmanT 






18 THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

18. There are two great divisions of the brain, which 
are the cerebrum and the cerebellum. The large brain, 
or the cerebrum is the upper and front part ; the 
smaller, or the cerebellum, occupies the back and lower 
part of the scull. These are again divided from the 
front to the back of the head into two parts — ^the right 
and left, called hemispheres. The brain has three cover- 
ings or membranes under the skull, which assist in pro- 
tecting it. 

14. There are a great many little prominences or 
clefts in the brain. It was in one of these projections, 
at the base of the brain, that Descartes, a great philoso- 
pher, supposed the soul to be situated ; but most people 
at the present day think that the soul or mind is con- 
nected with the whole brain. 

15. The spinal marrow is contained in the spine. It 
is a long white cord extending from the brain, and is 
covered by a firm and strong membrane of bone. It is 
well for us that it is thus guarded from injury ; for our 
lives and happiness depend very much on its safety. 
If this be injured or broken, all the members below the 
injured or broken part become insensible and useless. 

16. A great quantity of small white cords, called 
nerves, proceed from the lower part of the brain, just 
below the cerebellum and spinal marrow, as you will 
perceive by the following cut. 



13. what are the great divisions of the brain 7 Which is the cerebrom f 
Which IB the cerebellmn ? What other divisions are there in the brain f 
Explain the cat. 14. Is the sorfieu^ of the brain smooth and nniform f 
Where did a certain philosopher suppose the soul to be ratuated 7 Wlnere 
do most people at the present day place the soul or mind 7 15. What 
does the spine contain 7 Describe the spinal marrow. Why is it neces- 
sary that the brain should be well guarded 7 16. What are the nerres, 
and firom what do they proceed 7 



17. By this cut you caa aee the maimer i> which the 
aervm pass from the bnun and spinal marrow, lliere 




are ten or twelve pairs that ] 
through the skull. 
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The FiMT PAIR, called the olfactory nerves, proceed 
from the lower part of the brain, and are spread over 
the membranes of the nose, to enable us to smell. 

The SECOND PAIR, called the optic nerves, or the 
nerves of sight, lead to the interior of the eye. 

The TmRD, fourth, and sixth pair also proceed 4o 
the eye, but are merely connected wifh the muscles of 
the eye, and do not assist our sight at all. 

18. The fifth pair, which has three branches, send 
one to the eye, others to the nose, the jaw, and the 
tongue. The nerves sent to the tongue are the nerves 
of taste. 

The SEVENTH PAIR is called the facial nerve, and is 
sent to the muscle of the face. ^ 

The EIGHTH PAIR exteuds to the ears, called the 
auditory nerve, by which we hear. 

The NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, and TWELFTH PAIR 

pass to the lungs, stomach, tongue, and to the muscles 
of the neck. 

These different pairs of nerves are represented in the 
cut by figures. 

19. There is one very important nerve called the 
great sympathetic^ formed by little cords which rise 
from several of the other nerves. It extends along 
down by the spine, enters the chest and stomach, and 



17. What is the first pair called 7 Where do they proceed, and what 
is their purpose ? What is the second pair called ? Where do they pro- 
ceed, and what is their purpose ? Where do the third, fourth, and dxth 
pair lead? What is their use? 18. Where do the branches of the fiftti 
pair lead ? What are the nerves which are sent to the tongue ? What 
is the seventh pair called ? Where does it lead 7 What is the eighth 
pair called ? What is its function ? Where do the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth pair proceed ? How are these different nerves represented 
in the cut ? 19. What is the name of one of the most important nenretf 
Of what is this composed ? Where is it situated ? 



MBBTBB OF TBI 1 



, sends branches to all the important organs. This seems 
to be a connecting link between all the other parts of 
the body ; so that -when one part suSers, the others 
sympathize or sufier with it 




THE MBRVE8 OF THE BRAIN. 

20. There are thirty nerves, called the spinal nerves, 
that pass off on each side Irom the spinal marrow. 
These are distributed to all the muscles of the body. 
They extend in every direction ; and if all the remain 
der of the body should be destroyed, except the nerves, 
thetf would still present the appearance of a living body, 
as yon can see by looking at the cut on page 19, which 
represents the nervous system only, or our bodies just 



H. Why n dii> nerve important 1 SO. How mny nerres poM fimn Hie 
qiwt Wbat are Ibey calledl Where do thay eiiend t How would 
baMrrM^pear if the rait of the bodj were deatroyed 1 
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as they would appear if the skin, bones, and muscles, 
were removed. 

21. So minute, extensive, and sensitive, are the 
nerves, that if we even prick our fingers, the sensati(m 
is immediately conveyed to the brain. It is not the 
vein which gives us pain, for this is destitute of feeling ; 
it is not the bloody for this is also insensible ; but it is 
the little, delicate, sensitive nerve that communicates 
the feelhag to the brain as quick as thought. 

22. The brain and spinal marrow are like two large 
rivers, and all the little veins are like so many little 
streams. It is well, therefore, that there is a connexion 
between the brain and the different parts of the body, 
and that the nerves do produce feeling and sensatiQ||| 
We might hold our hand in the fire till it was consumed, 
if there were no nerves to tell us when the fire was too 
hot : we might take food into our stomachs so hot that 
they would soon be destroyed, if we had no nerves in 
our mouths and throats to enable us to moderate the 
temperature of our food. 

23. Though these nerves frequently cause us much 
pain and trouble, yet if they did not serve as restraints 
to us, we might injure our bodies every day, until they 
would be unable to sustain us. Let us, therefore, take 
care of them ; for if they be injured, the parts or limbs 
where they are situated become useless or motionless. 



21. What takes place when we prick our fingers? Why is this effect 
produced ? Why does not the vein give us pain ? Why does not the 
blood give us pain ? What is it that communicates sensation to the brain? 
22. What are the brain and spinal marrow ? What are the little nerves ? 
What wise relation is there betwleen the nerves and the brain 7 What 
would be the results if we had no nerves? 23. Of what are the nerves 
the cause? What service are they to us? Why should we take oare 
of them ? 
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24. It is the nervous system which gives animals, a 
higher rank than vegetables. The lowest animal has 
some nerves; and the more elevated the animal the 
more extensive and perfect is his nervous system, up to 
man, in whom it is found in perfection. Man is, there- 
fore, universally acknowledged to be far superior, naUM- 
rally, to the brutes, although he does not always u^^hA 
powers to the best advantage. 

25. It is and has been generally admitted, that the 
brain is the seat of the mind ; but this general idea was 
not sufficient to satisfy every one. Dr. Gall, who lived 
in Gtermany nearly a hundred years since, was one of 
those who was not satisfied with this explanation. He 

H^as a very inquisitive lad when young, always looked 
around him, and thought about what he saw. 

26. He noticed among his schoolmates that some of 
them were very generous and amiable, some selfish, 
some obstinate and cruel, others kind and affectionate. 
He found that one liked the study of arithmetic, another 
could commit to memory, and so on. When reflecting 
on theses things the thought occurred to him that there 
is al ways harmonv i n the works of nature, and that 
there is a cause which produces every effect. He be- 
came convinced that there must be a cause why he 
could not recite his lessons as rapidly and as freely as 
some of the other boys. He was very observing, and 



24. What is the great difference between animalB and vegetables ? 
Has eyery animal nerves ? Who has a perfect nervoos system 7 Where 
does it place man in the scale of living beings? 25. What is the brain 
generaUy admitted to be 7 Did this general idea satisfy every one 7 Who 
was Dr. Ghdl ? 26. What did he notice among his schoolmates 7 What 
did this lead him to do 7 What was the result of reflection ? Of what 
did he feel convinced 7 Did he ascertain the cause of the difference be- 
tween his schoolmates and himself 7 

10 
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soon saw that all those scholars who could recite* their 
ideas so well, had large full eyes. 

27. When he attended the university he made the 
same observations, and reasoned somewhat in this way. 
The brain is said to be the seat of the mind ; perhaps 
Ikire is, therefore, a portion just behind the eyes, which 
AiaBles all those in whom it is developed to learn their 
lessons, and repeat them when leamecL 

28. If this be correct, then, why are there not other 
portions for different functions of the mind. He noticed 
the head of everybody he saw ; he visited schools and 
prisons ; he collected ail those who were particularly 
prone or inclined to cruelty, and found that all those had 
a little prominence over their ears. Then, he collect^il 
those who were interested in other things, and found that 
those resembled each other also in the shape of the head. 
He was finally satisfied that there is a distinct portion 
of the brain for every distinct faculty of the mind. 

29. He became a distinguished physician. Being 
still deeply interested in his new discoveries, he and 
his pupil, Dr. Spurzheim, a very intelligent and scientific 
gentleman, lectured and travelled through many of the 
countries of Europe ; and though many would not listen 
to them, yet they had not a shadow of doubt as to its truth. 

30. They called this new science. Phrenology^ which 
means a '^ discourse about the mind." 



27. How did he reason on this subject ? 28. If one part of the arga 
ment was correct, what did he think of the rest .' What course did he 
next take ? What did he ascertain to be tnie of all those who were inteir- 
ested in the same things ? What was his final conclosion ? 29. What 
was his profession ? Did he lose his interest in his new discoTeries ? Who 
was Dr. Spurzheim 7 How did Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim attempt to 
extend their new science ? 30. What did they call tiieir scieiioe f What 
does Phrenology mean ? 
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31. The eyes are never in the back part of the head ; 
neither is the nose, nor the mouth. We never see by 
the mouth, neither do we hear by the eyes ; but there is 
a separate nerve for seeing, proceeding directly to the 
eyes, another for hearing to the ears, and these are 
always the same. 

82. We say that the brain is divided into many dif- 
ferent parts, just like the rooms of a house, called 
organs ; and that different emotions, or faculties of the 
mind, are located or situated in these diflferent parts. 
So wherever there is an organ in the brain, it always 
manifests itself in the same way, as much as the optic 
nerve always produces sight, and the auditory nerve 
Shearing. 

33. If one part of the brain be used more than the 
others, that part grows just as certainly as the right arm 
of the blacksmith becomes larger than the left when he 
uses it every day ; for then there is more blood sent to 
sustain it. The same holds true with respect to every 
portion of the brain. 

34. It may seem strange to you, children, that any 
one can tell by the shape of the head whether a man is 
good, kind, or benevolent ; but if you will give me your 
attention, I will try to make it so clear that you will be 
able to understand it. 

35. You know that one apple is larger than another. 



31. What is said of the features of the face ? Do we always see and 
hear by the same nerves aud organs / 32. In what way is the brain 
divided ? What are situated in these different parts ? What may we 
expect when there is an organ in the brain? 33. How does use affect 
the brain 7 Why does the right arm of the blacksmith become larger 
than the left .' 34/ What idea may appear strange to children 7 Can it 
be explained so as to be understood ? 

a 
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SO one head is larger than another. We judge something 
by the size, but as the smaller apple sometimes has a 
better and richer flavor than the larger, so some heads 
are very large in consequence of disease^ as in case 
of hydrocephalus, where vrater collects in the brain, and 
swells it to a great and unnatural extent. The body 
must be in a healthy condition for the mind to act 
freely and vigorously ; but more of this hereafter. 

PLAN OB ARRANGEMENT. 

86. As I have told you, all of nature's works are per- 
fect; everything is arranged with order and system. 
Every bone and muscle is adapted to the purpose for 
which it is used. The head is in its right position ; ^ 
also the hands, arms, and feet. The nerves that pass to 
the face, eyes, etc., are not situated low down in the 
body, so that sensation has to travel a great distance, 
but they proceed immediately from the brain, etc., etc. 
We should also expect some order or method in the 
division of the brain. 

37. When Dr. Gall first thought on this subject, and 
made his discoveries, he found first one organ in the 
back of the head, another in the front, and another at 
the side ; but on considering them together, he saw that 
they were all arranged in groups or companies, all that 
had any resemblance being near each other, just the 



35. What influences our judgment? Is size always a correct test 
of the quality 7 In what cases is it not ? In what state must the body 
be for the free exercise of the mind T 36. What plan or arrangement do 
we find throughout nature ? What is said of all the bones and muscles T 
What is true of the nerves ? In what should we also expect order and 
method 7 37. Did Dr. Grail discover each organ in its regular order? 
What beautiful arrangement did he find when he considered tfaem to- 
gether ? 



>ft 
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same as the stars in the heavens are arranged into 
groups. i. 

38. I will first tell you the general divipion or ar- 
rangement, and will then explain the meaning of each 
<me of the organs, and their application. 4 

39. SOCIAL GRaANS. 



1. AMATIVENBSS, 

2. PHILOPROGSNITIYBNESS, 

3. ADHESIVENESS, 



4. INHABITIVENESS, 
A. UNION FOR LIFE, 
4. CONCBNTRATnrENBSS. 



40. SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 



6. COMBATIVENESS, 

7. DESTRUCTIVENESS, 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS, 

41. SELFISH SENTIMENTS 



9. ACQUISITIVENESS, 
10. SECRETIVENESS. 



11. CAUTIOUSNESS, 

12. APPROBATIVENESS, 



13. SELF-ESTEEM, 

14. FIRMNESS. 



42. MORAL AND RELiaiGUS BBNTIMBNTa 

15. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, I 18. VENERATION, 

16. HOPE, 19. BENEVOLENCS. 

17. MARVELOUSNBSS, I 

43. SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 



20. CONSTRUCTIVENESS, 

21. IDEALITY, 



22. IMITATION, 

23. MIRTHFULNESS* 



44. PERCEPTIVE FACULTIEa 



24. INDIVIDUALITY, 

25. FORM, 

26. SIZE, 

27. WEIGHT, 



28. COLOR, 

29. ORDER, 

30. CALCULATION, 

31. LOCALITY. 



38. What vdL be first considered ? What will then follow ? 39. Name 
the social organs. 40. Name the selfish propensities T 41. Name the 
selfish sentiments 7 42. Name the moral and religions sentiments. 
43. Name the semi-intellectual sentiments. 44. Name the perceptiTe 
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32. EYENTUALITY, 

33. TIMS, 



34. TUNE, 

35. LANGUAGE. 



46. REASONTNa FACULTIES 



36. CAUSALITY, 

37. COMPARISON, 



C. SUAVITY, 

D. HUMAN NATURE. 



45. Name the reasoning faculties. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CLASS. 

Tbb smaller brain, the cerebellum, contains the first 
organ in the social group, Amativeness. 

1. AMATIVENESS. 




LocATIDH— Thli orgui ii located at the back of Ibe head, behind &e ean, and giTea 
a fDtakeH to the neck. 

1, Every faculty of our minds, or fimction of our 
bodies, is given to ua for a special purpose, which must 
be lulfllled to carry out the design of our Creator. 

S. The organ of Amativeness gives all those kind 
feelings of love that man shows to woman. Little boys 
under its influences, love their mothers and sisters 



what i> the aubiect of chapter aeoond > Which brain oontainB the first 
orgui; Wbatisil|aaTnaI WhatiathedefiDitiooDf AmatiyeneuT What 
ii ita location 1 1 , What ia aaid of every facalt; of the mind and fiuio- 
tbnt oS the bod; f 3. What teelinga doei AmativeiteM give 1 
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dearly ; will try very much to please them ; will like to 
wait on them and do them a great many little services ; 
and as soon as they are old enough will be inclined to 
marry, that they, may have some one whom they may 
love, and who will love them. 

3. If girls have this organ large they will be very 
attentive to their fathers and brothers ; will speak kindly, 
and be 'polite and amiable to them. This is an import- 
ant organ, and should be cultivated. I have heard 
brothers speak harshly to their sisters ; but it was only 
those who had not the feeling of love, which they would 
have had if this organ had been large. 

4. A little girl once asked her brother to take hold of 
her hand, one morning when she was going to school, it 
being very slippery ; but he said he could not stop, for 
he wished to go and play with the other boys. This 
little boy would not have spoken thus if he had loved 
his sister as he ought. 

6. It is this organ which causes husbands and wives 
to love each other as long as they live. Old men and 
women seem to be more closely attached the longer 
they live together. 

6. If this organ be perverted, or used improperly, it 
is the means of making men and women very unhappy, 
and very wicked. When you are older you will under- 
stand more about it, and will pay more attention to the 
right cultivation of it. It is represented in the cut by the 
little blind boy Cupid, with a bow and arrow. 



2. How is this organ shown by little boys ? 3. In what way do little 
girls exhibit this organ 7 What feelings does it create between brothers 
and sisters 1 4. Relate the story of the little girl. JH. .JKThat feelings does 
it create between husbands and wives ? 6. What are the effects of tfaa 
perversion of this organ ? How is this organ represented in the cat f 



3. PBlLOPROflKHITITBNBSS. 




DxruUTJon — Lore of efalMnn, ■"'*w^^« peEi, and hon«, 

LdC4*1dn — FU]oprog€iiMTene« li the Hcond Kclal orgu, ud 1i dtutad dL f wOj 
■boTB AnutlTeriaf, tn tbe buk p«t of Ibe haul, sod ll musber tira In Qi« SriBlxillal 



1. Cbildrbn, when given to their parents, are very 
small babies. If there were no love for them, they 
would be neglected, and would suffer for want of proper 
care and attention. They are very helplesa, and could 
easily be injured or killed, and require a great deal of 
time, care, and anxiety, to keep them alive and in health. 

2. But the mother, if she has this organ largely de- 
veloped in her head, loves her little cHld, and would 
not part with it, though she were required to devote all 
ber time and attention to its care. She watches its 



What IB the aeoond organ at the Kicial groap I What is iu definition 1 
Whit ii its location I I. What is the aze of ohildren when given to pa. 
mti? What if«U be the coDBeqaenoe if parents had no lore for 
ftem I Wbjr do Qm^ )i6qaire mooh care ! 2. What ii ' ' " 
Fldli^irogenitiTeneH on the mothor I 
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growth, physically and mtellectually, with intense inter- 
est, and notices every little motion of its body, or 
emotion of its mind. 

3. Think, children, how much your mothers and 
fathers are doing for you every day. The only anxiety 
or question that presents itself to their minds, is, what 
can I do for these little ones, that they be fed, clothed, 
and educated. They often sacrifice their own pleasures 
and enjoyments for the sake of their children. 

4. Hence, for this reason, if for no other, you should 
requite the care and attention of your parents with love, 
obedience, and gratitude, and do all in your power to 
add to their comfort and happiness. 

6. The mother, generally, has this organ larger than 
the father. This is a wise provision of nature, because 
she has more care of her little ones when thev are not 
able to do anything for themselves. 

G. There are some mothers — although I rejoice to say 
that the number is small — ^who feel it to be a burden to 
take care of and educate their children ; but it is only 
those who have not this organ large in their heads. 

7. Children show this organ in a great degree. The 
little girl loves and dotes on her doll-baby, enters into 
all its feelings — as she imagines — sympathizes with it, 
dresses it, places it in bed, and takes the same care of it 
that mothers do of their real babies. I have known 



2. What does she watch with mterest ? 3. What should children re- 
member ? What is the greatest anxiety of parents ? What do parents 
often do for their children ? 4. How shoold children requite the love and 
attention of parents ? 5. In which parent is this organ the largest ? Why 
is this fact a wise provision of naturee ? 6. Are there ever mothers 
destitute of this organ ? What does it incline them to do ? 7. Who be- 
side mothers show this organ ? In what way does the little girl show 
this (m her dolls? 



\ 
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little girls who had large families of dolls, and who gave 
each a different name. Sometimes, when they have no 
doll, they caress the little dog or kitten. 

8. Boys show the action of this organ by their fond* 
ness for a horse ; their desire to manage and to drive 
one ; or they desire to play with rabbits, dogs, or 
something of the kind, to gratify their strong love of the 
young and tender. If a boy has this organ large, he is 
generally kind to his horse and other animals. Some 
little boys cry piteously when an animal which they 
have petted, and on which they have bestowed their 
aflection, has died, or is lost. 

9. A man in Schenectady, who was extravagantly 
fond of pets and children, had a very large bunch where 
this organ is situated ; he very frequently went ^||out 
the city with two little dogs in his overcoat pockets, and 
one in each hand ; and was always surrounded by 
children. 

10. Grenerally, you can very readily tell who has a 
love for little ones, by their (jpnduct ; and if you have a 
Sabbath-school teacher or day-school teacher who par- 
ticularly loves you, he or she most certainly has a 
prominence in the back part of his or her head. 

11. This organ is represented in the cut by a motMr 
and father who are fondling and caressing their chil- 
dren ; also by a cat who is playing with her kitten in 
one comer. « 



7. Whom do they caress if they have no dolls? 8. In what way do 
bojB show their organs 7 With what feelings do boys regard animalB 
when they have this organ large 7 What effect does the loss of a petted 
aoima] have on them ? P. In what way did the man in Schenectady show 
tins organ? 10. What can we generally tell by the conduct? What 
hvre aU those teachers who love their pupils ? 11. In what way is this 
organ represented in the cut? 
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12. In my chapter on instinct, I' told you that animals 
seemed almost to possess the intelligence of human 
beings — a something generally called instinct When 
we say that instinct prompts all their actions, we cannot 
tell whence this instinct arises. 

13. Man possesses a brain which prompts all his 
actions ; and as all animals have some brain, therefore 
it is reasonable to say that their actions are the result 
of it. By careful observation it has been proved that 
as far as the brain of animals is developed, they exhibit 
the same traits and peculiarities that we do ; and it has 
also been proved that the different portions of the brains 
of animals produce different actions. 

14. The monkey is particularly attached to her young ; 
an(|||fthe has a marked prominence in her skull, immedi- 
ately above Amativeness ; and so of all other animals 
that have a particular care for their young. 

15. Do not forget the name of this organ, although it 
is a long one, but always remember that PhiloprogenU 
Hveness gives love for yo^pg. 



12. What do all animals seem to posses 7 Why are not we satisfied in 
saying that instinct prompts the actions of animals? 13. What does the 
bndn of man do? Have animals a brain? What do we then infer? 
What has observation found to be true ? What is true of different portions 
of the brain of animals ? 14. What is said of the monkey in relation to 
this organ? 15. What must children not forget? What does Philopro- 
genitiveness mean ? 

ft 



ArFKTIOM — COMPANIOHIBHIF. 




dda tbfl bick hvd, jut «1 



1. You see by the cut that two friends are represef^ 
with their arms around each other, as if engaged in social 
conversation. This is what Adhesiveness means ; or 
in other words, when we see persons very fond of 
having warm-hearted friends to associate with th«n, 
and very desirous of companions, we shall find this 
organ large in their heads. 

2. I have often seen little girls, who choose some par- 
ticular ones among their schoolmates, confide to them 
their little joys and sorrows, and walk to and from 
school together. I have seen boys, also, walk in the 
street with their arms twined around each other's 
necks, and always in each other's society. They say 
they love ■ each other very much, and I am sure that 



WhatbthedeGnidonorAdhenTeiieH; What it ita location T 1. Whrt 
doM the cat reprsMntl What fbeiing does Adhameuea incite t 3. bt 
«4Mt way do little girls exhibit tlua oi^anT In what ws; do boja «£■ 
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their happiness is thus increased. I presume all persons 
have some one whom they call their friend. 

3. It is right, children, to exercise this organ. We 
should be very cold-hearted, if, living as we do, sur- 
rounded by our fellow-beings, we felt no interest in 
them, and did not wish to associate with them. Sup- 
pose, in attending school, you should form no attach- 
ments with your schoolmates ; recess would not be 
welcomed, as it now is, as a fine time in which to play 
and have sport You would no more desire to sail your 
kite, to jump the rope, or to amuse yourselves in a great 
many other ways as you now do, if you had^ not kind 
friends to shfire your sports, and to engage with you in 
the frolic. 

4. If men and women had not this organ large, we 
shAd not have as many handsome, thickly-settled vil- 
lages as we now have. People would live alone in the 
wilderness, or in the thick forest; but now, when a 
family moves to a new country, where they are com- 
pelled to cut down the trees for room to build their 
house, another family goeW, and then another, till what 
was once a forest of trees becomes in a few years a 
large village, with houses, stores, churches, etc., etc. 

6. Yes, children, make friends ; treat them kindly, and 
you will be more happy than if you lived alone, with no 
ties of love and affection. 

6. This feeling of attachment is also seen among 



2. What reason do they give for their conduct ? What do naost all 
persons have ? 3. Why is it right to exercise this organ ? What would 
be the effect if there were no adhesiveness among scholars ? 4. What 
would be the result if men and women had no adhesiveness ? In what 
way would people live ? What takes place now when a family moves to 
a new country ? 5. Then what should all children do ? 6. Is this feeling 
of friendship confined to man alone ? 
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aninials. They rarely ever live alone. Birds live aod 
fly in companies. One bee never lives alone in the 
hive, but hundreds swarm together. One beaver never 
builds his hut alone, but a company of beavers associate, 
and each performs hie particular part. Sheep skip and 
play together in the open field. This is true of almost 
all animals, and they, with us, have a little prominence 
on their skulls, caused by the development of the brun, 
vhich we call Adhesiveness. 

7. Dogs have a large organ of Adhesiveness, and 
they evince the most devoted attachment to their mas- 
ters. A man had a dog that was his constant com- 
panion by night and by day. He went with him when 
be hunted, and when he fished, and was always at his 
side. The man was taken sick and died. The dog 
would not leave his bedside, and after they buried ifts 
master, refused to take any food. In about a week he 
vas missing, and no one could tell where he had gone, 
till some one chanced to pass the grave-yard, and saw 
the poor dog dying, stretched on the mound where his 
niaater had been laid, as is represented in the following 
OIL This was a striking proof of true and sincere 
iSection. 

S. How doe> the bee show thie reeling T How doea (he bird ibow 

utKhment? The beaver T Sbeep ! What have all ibeae animals that 
exhibit this feeling T 7. Relate the anecdate of the dog. What no hia 
futiciilar characterietica T 




TBB aOCIAL AND DOHB^O CIMSB. 
4. INHABITITENBSS. 




1. You have ali heard, children, the Bong, " Be it ever 
80 lowly, there's no place like home," There is a 
separate and distinct part of the brain which ^ves this 
feeling. When it is large, the spot which the person 
calls his home is to him the dearest spot on earth. 

2. It is this feeling that makes the Irishman's poor 
and lowly hut, mostly made of mud and logs, pleasant 
and agreeable to him. The winds may blow around 
his dwelling ; yet he cares not for the storm, if he and 
his friends are in their home, miserable though it may be. 

3. This feeling is sometimes so strong, that persons 
are not contented unless they are at home. Especially 



What » Ihe defiaition of InhabidveDeu T Where it iu locatnar 
I . Wbat feeling does anntber part of the brain give .' What is iU infio- 
eoce when large ) 2. In wbat way does thu organ afiect the IiiahmaD t 
When doe« ha forget the windi and tin MonuT 3. What atste of mind 
doea it produce when very strong T 
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do we love the first home where we sat on our mother's 
lap, shared in her endearments, and where our first 
juvenile sports were enjoyed. We experience emotions 
that are then impressed on our little tablets, never to be 
forgotten. 

4. How many there are — and I suppose the same will 
be true of you, children, if you live long enough — ^who 
leave their father's dwelling and are absent many years, 
and live many hundred miles from their parents, yet 
have a lingering desire to revisit the place of their 
nativity, and examine every nook and comer. They 
love to wander by the winding streamlet, where they 
sailed their little boats; they love to walk the very 
street where they rolled their hoop, and they forget that 
they are old. * 

5. It seems to them that the trees are clad with the 
same leaves which pleased and sheltered them from the 
sun when children ; the house where first their tiny 
infant feet pattered along, seems sacred ; and as they 
retrace their steps to the mounds that cover the mortal 
remains of friends dear to their hearts, with tears of 
a&ctic0;i they exclaim that there is no spot like their 
childhood's home ; no place so dear as the place of their 
nativity. 

6. The old man whom you see in the cut, appears 
happy, and why ? — ^because he is at home. The cold 
may whistle through the old roof, but it matters not. to 
him, for he can sit at his own fireside at home, or under 



3. What do we especially love 7 What ia said of the force of these 
euriy emotiox» 7 4. What desires have many persons who leave their 
homes when young ? What does it delight them to do? 5. With what 
fiwiHngii do they regard the spots where they passed their early years 7 
6. Why does the man in the cat appear happy ? 
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the shade of the tree that has grown old with him. It 
is pleasant for a family to gather around the warm fire, 
on a cold winter's night, and feel that all are at home. 

7. You may have heard about Switzerland. It is a 
great many miles from New York. The people who 
live there are called Swiss. It is said that if these peo- 
ple are away from their country, and hear a Swiss air 
or tune peculiar to their nation — and they have them, 
the same as America has " Yankee Doodle," and ** Hail, 
Columbia, happy land," — ^it so stirs up and excites their 
minds, that it is said that sometimes, even when about 
to engage in battle, they are obliged to lay down their 
arms and return home to Switzerland. 

8. Those persons who are always home-sick when 
thej'*' are away from home, have a large organ of 
Inhabitiveness. 

Those who can go when and where they please with- 
out feeling sad and lonely, have the organ small, like a 
little boy in Newark, who runs away from his home 
whenever he can, and causes h's parents much anxiety, 
and does not love them and his home as he ought. 



6. What is a sonrce of great pleasure? 7. Where is Switzerland? 
What are the people called ? What interesting fact is related abont these 
people when away from their country? 8. What causes some to be 
always " home-sick " when away from home ? What produces the oppo- 
site state of mind ? Relate the &ct of the little boy in Newark ? 




DamnnoN — Deaire lo pair, to nidte Ibr Ule, uid to be eonituifij in the loAitr of 

LocxTTOK — lAiloa for Life li iltuitad on each aide of PhilDprDgeaidTeneu, between 
AjantiTUKu uid AdheslTmnt. 

I. Though we have the organ of Amativeness, which 
leads the brother and sister to love each other, and pro- 
duces love between the opposite sexes that they marry 
and live together, yet we also need that poi-tJon of the 
brain called Union for Life, which lies close by its side. 

8. This is a more elevated faculty than Amativeness ; 
for persons having only the latter, may marry, yet they 
often live unhappily when together, and even wish to 
separate their interests ; but if Union for Life be large, 
the persona always adhere to each other through weal 
or woe, are desirous of sharing all their joys and sor-- 
rows, and of being constantly in each other's society. 



WhM li the dsfinitiDQ of Union for Life t What wib location T 1, What 
Aa W» Med bedde AmatiTeneu T 3. How do tbua organa compare with 
M^odiarT EipUn the diffiBTeaoa. 
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3. All birds that pair have this portion of their bran 
developed, and those who do not, have a defi(»eacy of 
this organ. 



6. CONCBItTSATIVBNBSS. 




1. How oflen children become impatient ! Here is 
Glara : her mother has given her some sewing, and she 
said or wished to say, " that she has not patience to do 
it." She does not fix her mind on it so much that the 
little muscles which lead to her hands come to ber lud. 

2. Said William, "I cannot do this sum in my aritl^ 
metie lesson. I've tried, and I've tried, but all my efforts 
are useless ;" when perhaps he did not recollect that he 
was thinking all the time about sailing his kite, or what 
he should do the nest recess. " No," said he again, " I 



3, la what wa; w Ihia orgau developed in binli I What u tba dafini- 
tioa of ConceDtrativeaeBil What is ila locattoni 1. What ii • very 
onmmon ihing among cbildrsDl How did CLara ahaw bee imptlieaMl 
Whjduea ahe DotmaceedT 3. Bow did WiUiam ihow huimpatiMiMT 
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cannot possibly do it," and down went his slate and 
p^iciU and he shut his book very impatiently. 

3. ** Well, I never did see how hard and diiScult my 
geofi^phy lesson is. I don't see why my teacher ex- 
pects me to find out all these little places on the atlas," 
said Harriet, one day. Little Harriet did not know 
why she could not learn her lesson ; but the fact was, 
that she was nearly all the . time thinking about one of 
the scholars who sat by her side, and very often her 
eyes were turned toward a window near her. 

4. Listen, children, and I will tell you why she did 
not succeed. She did not fix her attention ; she did not 
try to send away all thoughts but those connected with 
her lesson. Her thoughts were scattered everywhere. 
Precisely the same with Clara and William ; if they 
had thought of nothing but their respective duties, they 
could have performed them very easily. 

5. Does a man when he is building a house, make a 
window one day, then work a little on the bam, and 
then think he will transplant or set out a tree ? 

6. Suppose, when he was putting the shingles on the 
roo^ he should think what a fine day it would be to go 
and ride, and so leave his work ; do you think he would 
ever finish that work ? No, indeed ; but he must give 
his whole attention to his business if he wishes success. 
When he is plastering he should plaster till he has 
finished. When he is painting he should paint and in 
this way only can he accomplish all he wishes. 

8. How did Harriet show her impatience ? What was the reason that 
Ae ooald not learn her lesson 7 4. Why were not the efforts of these 
cUkbnn mccessfbl ? Would they have succeeded if they had confined 
tik Aonghts to their duties 1 5, 6. Ulustrate the want of attention by 
Swm Irailding his house, etc. 7 What course is he obliged to take if 
llwIriiM to meet with 111006887 # 



1 



I 
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growth, physically and intellectuallyy with intense inter- 
est, and notices every little motion of its body, or 
emotion of its mind. 

3. Think, children, how much your mothers and 
fathers are doing for you every day. The only anxiety 
or question that presents itself to their minds, is, what 
can I do for these little ones, that they be fed, clothed, 
and educated. They often sacrifice their own pleasures 
and enjoyments for the sake of their children. 

4. Hence, for this reason, if for no other, you should 
requite the care and attention of your parents with love, 
obedience, and gratitude, and do all in your power to 
add to their comfort and happiness. 

5. The mother, generally, has this organ larger than 
the father. This is a wise provision of nature, because 
she has more care of her little ones when they are not 
able to do anything for themselves. 

C. There are some mothers — although I rejoice to say 
that the number is small — ^who feel it to be a burden to 
take care of and educate their children ; but it is only 
those who have not this organ large in their heads. 

7. Children show this organ in a great degree. The 
little girl loves and dotes on her doll-baby, enters into 
all its feelings — as she imagines — sympathizes with it, 
dresses it, places it in bed, and takes the same care of it 
that mothers do of their real babies. I have known 



2. What does she watch with interest ? 3. What should children re- 
member ? What is the greatest anxiety of parents ? What do parents 
often do for their children ? 4. How should children requite the love and 
attention of parents ? 5. In which parent is this organ the largest ? Why 
is this fact a wise provision of naturee ? 6. Are there ever mothers 
destitute of this organ ? What does it incline them to do ? 7. Who be- 
side mothers show this organ ? In what way does the tittle g:irl show 
thifonherdolls? 
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little girls who had large families of dolls, and who gave 
each a different name. Sometimes, when they have no 
doll, they caress the little dog or kitten. 

8. Boys show the action of this organ by their fond- 
ness for a horse ; their desire to manage and to drive 
one ; or they desire to play with rabbits, dogs, or 
something of the kind, to gratify their strong love of the 
young and tender. If a boy has this organ large, he is 
generally kind to his horse and other animals. Some 
little boys cry piteously when an animal which they 
have petted, and on which they have bestowed their 
afiection, has died, or is lost. 

9. A man in Schenectady, who was extravagantly 
fond of pets and children, had a very large bunch where 
this organ is situated ; he very frequently went %out 
the city with two little dogs in his overcoat pockets, and 
one in each hand ; and was always surrounded by 
children. 

10. Generally, you can very readily tell who has a 
love for little ones, by their conduct ; and if you have a 
Sabbath-school teacher or day-school teacher who par- 
ticularly loves you, he or she most certainly has a 
prominence in the back part of his or her head. 

11. This organ is represented in the cut by a mothir 
and father who are fondling and caressing their chil- 
dren ; also by a cat who is playing with her kitten in 
one comer. • 



7. Whom do they caress if they have no dolls? 8. In what way do 
boys show their organs 7 With what feelings do boys regard animals 
when they have this organ large ? What effect does the loss of a petted 
aziima] have on them ? 9. In what way did the man in Schenectady show 
dtiB organ? 10. What can we generally tell by the conduct? What 
hare all those teachers who love their pupils ? 11. In what way is this 
organ represented in the cut? 
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12. In my chapter on instinct, I'told you that animals 
seemed almost to possess the intelligence of human 
beings — a something generally called instinct When 
we say that instinct prompts all their actions, we cannot 
tell whence this instinct arises. 

13. Man possesses a brain which prompts all his 
actions ; and as all animals have some brain, therefore 
it is reasonable to say that their actions are the result 
of it. By careful observation it has been proved that 
as far as the brain of animals is developed, they exhibit 
the same traits and peculiarities that we do ; and it has 
also been proved that the different portions of the brains 
of animals produce different actions. 

14. The monkey is particularly attached to her young ; 
an^gthe has a marked prominence in her skull, immedi- 
ately above Amativeness ; and so of all other animals 
that have a particular care for their young. 

15. Do not forget the name of this organ, although it 
is a long one, but always remember that Philoprogeni- 
tiveness gives love for youpg. 



12. What do all animals seem to posses ? Why are not we satisfied in 
saying that instinct prompts the actions of animals f 13. What does the 
brain of man do? Have animals a brain? What do we then infer? 
What has observation foaad to be true ? What is true of different portions 
of the brain of animals ? 14. What is said of the monkey in relation to 
this organ? 15. What must children not forget? What does Philopro- 
genitiveness mean ? 



AjrnOTIOH— COHPANlQfMKIP. 
8. ADHKBTTStnaS. 




b* ■nrTDnndAd wltli friendi, 

LouTioK'^AdlieiiTeaeBa Is Hitiist«[ on bolb lidea Qie tack brad. Jut ibon lad 
cMmrd vf PhnopragenltlTetieu. 

1. You see by the cut that two friends are repras^^ 
with their arms around each other, aa if engaged in social 
conversation. This is what Adhesiveness means ; or 
in other words, when we see persons very fond of 
having warm-hearted friends to associate with them, 
and very desirous of companions, we shall find this 
organ large in their heads. 

3. I have oft^i seen little girls, who choose some par- 
ticular ones among their schoolmates, conSde to them 
their little joys and sorrows, and walk to and from 
school together. I have seen boys, also, walk in the 
street with their arms twined around each other^s 
necks, and always in each other's society. They say 
they love each other very much, and I am sure that 



What la the defiaiticm of AdhenveneM T What ii iU locatumt 1. Wlwl 
doHthecot reprSMiit} What feeling dosa Adheiivsnew indie t S. In 
what wj do Utile girli exhibit thia organT In what way da boj* «x.- 
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their happiness is thus increased. I presume all persons 
have some one whom they call their friend. 

3. It is right, children, to exercise this organ. We 
should be very cold-hearted, if, living as we do, sur- 
rounded by our fellow-beings, we felt no interest in 
them, and did not wish to associate with them. Sup- 
pose, in attending school, you should form no attach- 
ments with your schoolmates ; recess would not be 
welcomed, as it now is, as a fine time in which to play 
and have sport. You would no more desire to sail your 
kite, to jump the rope, or to amuse yourselves in a great 
many other ways as you now do, if you had: not kind 
friends to shjire your sports, and to engage with you in 
the frolic. 

4. If men and women had not this organ large, we 
shAd not have as many handsome, thickly-settled vil- 
lages as we now have. People would live alone in the 
wilderness, or in the thick forest; but now, when a 
family moves to a new country, where they are com- 
pelled to cut down the trees for room to build their 
house, another family goeSf, and then another, till what 
was once a forest of trees becomes in a few years a 
large village, with houses, stores, churches, etc., etc. 

5. Yes, children, make friends ; treat them kindly, and 
you will be more happy than if you lived alone, with no 
ties of love and affection. 

6. This feeling of attachment is also seen among 



2. What reason do they give for their conduct ? What do most all 
persons have ? 3. Why is it right to exercise this organ ? What would 
be the effect if there were no adhesiveness among scholars ? 4. What 
would be the result if men and women had no adhesiveness 1 In what 
way would people live ? What takes place now when a family moves to 
a new country ? 5. Then what should all children do ? 6. Is this feeling 
of friendship confiiied to man alone ? 
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They rarely ever live alone. Birds live and 
fly in companies. One bee never lives alone in the 
hive, but hundreds swarm together. One beaver never 
builds his hut alone, but a company of beavers associate, 
and each performs his particular part Sheep skip and 
play together in the open field. This is true of almost 
all animals, and they, with us, have a little prominence 
on their skulls, caused by the development of the brain, 
which we call Adhesiveness. 

7. Dogs have a large organ of Adhesiveness, and 
they evince the most devoted attachment to their mas- 
ters. A man had a dog that was his constant com- 
panion by night and by day. He went with him when 
he hunted, and when he fished, and was always at his 
side. The man was taken sick and died. The dog 
would not leave his bedside, and after they buried ffis 
master, refused to take any food. In about a week he 
was missing, and no one could tell where he had gone, 
till some one chanced to pass the grave-yard, and saw 
the poor dog dying, stretched on the mound where his 
master had been laid, as is represented in the following 
cut. This was a striking proof of true and sincere 
aflection. 

6. How does the bee show thia feeling T How doe> ibe bird show 
ittKhmentl The beaver 1 Bbeep t What have all theae animala AM 
giUbit thi* feeling r 7. Belate the anecdote of the dog. What am hii 
particular cfaaracteriitica T 




Tax SOCIAL AND DOMEI^C CLAIM. 
4. IMHABITITENXS8. 




1. Yoo have all heard, children, the 8ong, " Be it ever 
80 lowly, there's no place like home." There is a 
separate and distinct part of the brain which gives this 
feeling. When it is large, the spot which the person 
calls his home is to him the dearest spot on earth. 

2. It is this feeling that makes the Irishman's poor 
and lowly hut, mostly made of mud and logs, pleasant 
and agreeable to him. The winds may blow around 
his dwelling ; yet he cares not for the storm, if he and 
his friends are in their home, miserable though it may be. 

3. This feeling is sometimes so strong, that persons 
are not contented unless they are at home. Especially 



Wliat is the definitiun at InhabiliTeneu T Where is its locatirai t 
I. What feeling does another part of Ibe brain give ■' What is its influ- 
ence when largeT 9. In what way does thi« organ afiect tbe IrishiiiUlf 
When does be forget tbe winds and the stonn 7 3. What atate of mind 
does it produce when very stroog } 



T, .,p.^ I— ^npi^ir^^i^H^fpp^ 
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do we love the first home where we sat on our mother's 
lap, shared m her endearments, and where our first 
juvenile sports were enjoyed. We experience emotions 
that are then impressed on our little tablets, never to be 
forgotten. 

4. How many there are— and I suppose the same will 
be true of you, children, if you live long enough — ^who 
leave their father's dwelling and are absent many years, 
and Uve many hundred mUes from their parents, yet 
have a lingering desire to revisit the place of their 
nativity, and examine every nook and comer. They 
love to wander by the winding streamlet, where they 
sailed their little boats; they love to walk the very 
street where they rolled their hoop, and they forget that 
they are old. * 

5. It seems to them that the trees are clad with the 
same leaves which pleased and sheltered them from the 
sun when children ; the house where first their tiny 
in&nt feet pattered along, seems sacred ; and as they 
retrace their steps to the mounds that cover the mortal 
remains of friends dear to their hearts, with tears of 
a&ctiQii they exclaim that there is no spot like their 
childhood's home ; no place so dear as the place of their 
nativity. 

6. The old man whom you see in the cut, appears 
happy, and why ? — ^because he is at home. The cold 
may whistle through the old roof, but it matters not. to 
him, for he can sit at his own fireside at home, or under 



8. What do we especially love 7 What is said of the force of these 
Mrij emotions 7 4. What desires have many persons who leave their 
hoBM when young ? What does it delight them to do ? 5. With what 
Ud^ do tbey regard the spots where they passed their early years ? 
L Wby does the man in the cut appear happy ? 
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the shade of the tree that has grown old with him* It 
is pleasant for a family to gather around the warm fire, 
on a cold winter's night, and feel that all are at home. 

7. You may have heard about Switzerland. It is a 
great many miles from New York. The people who 
live there are called Swiss. It is said that if these peo- 
ple are away from their country, and hear a Swiss air 
or tune peculiar to their nation — and they have them, 
the same as America has " Yankee Doodle," and " Hail, 
Columbia, happy Isind," — ^it so stirs up and excites their 
minds, that it is said that sometimes, even when about 
to engage in battle, they are obliged to lay down their 
arms and return home to Switzerland. 

8. Those persons who are always home-sick when 
the^ are away from home, have a large organ of 
Inhabitiveness. 

Those who can go when and where they please with- 
out feeling sad and lonely, have the organ small, Uke a 
little boy in Newark, who runs away from his home 
whenever he can, and causes h's parents much anxiety, 
and does not love them and his home as he ought. 



6. What is a source of great pleasure? 7. Where is Switzerland 7 
What are the people called ? What interesting fact is related about these 
people when away from their country? 8. What causes some to be 
always " home-sick " when away from home ? What produces the oppo- 
site state of mind ? Relate the fact of the little boy in Newark ? 




noH — Doiie to pair, lo imlta liir Ufe, md to b« coutBiitl; la the mSntj of 
lii aide of FhilapnigeiiitlTeDeu, between 

1. Though we have the organ of Amativeness, which 
leads the brother and sister to love each other, and pro- 
duces love between the opposite sexes that they marry 
and live together, yet we also need that portion of the 
brain called Union for Life, which lies close by its side. 

2. This is a more elevated faculty than Amativeness ; 
for persons having only the latter, may marry, yet they 
often live unhappily when together, and even wish to 
separate their interests ; but if Union for Life be large, 
the persons always adhere to each other through weal 
or woe, are desirous of sharing all their joys and sor-- 
rows, and of being constantly in each other's society. 



inntNthedetiDitionorUnioDforLife} ^Vbat iaiulocitioni 1. What 
io w» aeed beside AmativeneH 1 S. How do Iheaa organa compare with 
n^ odier t Eiplain the difiereiice. 
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3. All birds that pair have this portion of their brain 
developed, and those who do not, have a defiueacy of 
this organ. 



5. CONCENTKATITENBSS. 




1. How often children become impatient ! Here is 
Clara : her mother has given her some sewing, and she 
said or wished to say, " that she has not patience to do 
it." She does not fix her mind on it so much that the 
little muscles which lead to her hands come to her aid. 

2. Said William, " I cannot do this sum in my arith- 
metic lesson. I've tried, and I've tried, but all my efforts 
are useless ;" when perhaps he did not recollect that he 
was thinking all the time about sailing his kite, or what 
he should do the next recess. "No," said he again, "I 



3. lu whal wa; U this orgau develaped in binlal Whst w the defini- 
don of ConcentnitiveQeN 1 Wbat ia lU lDcatioii7 1. What u m rttf 
common thing among children? How did Clara sbow her impntiiwcwt 
Why doea iha not ■uaceed 1 9. How did William ibow hi* impatieiwitl 



! > ■■ ■ 
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cannot possibly do it," &nd down went his slate and 
penciU and he shut his book very impatiently. 

3. ^ Well, I never did see how hard and difficult my 
geography lesson is. I don't see why my teacher ex- 
pects me to find out all these little places on the atlas," 
said Harriet, one day. Little Harriet did not know 
why she could not learn her lesson ; but the fact was, 
that she was nearly all the. time thinking about one of 
the scholars who sat by her side, and very often her 
eyes were turned toward a window near her. . >. 

4. Listen, children, and I will tell you why she did i 
not succeed. She did not fix her attention ; she did not 
try to send away all thoughts but those connected with 
her lesson. Her thoughts were scattered everywhere. 
Precisely the same with Clara and William ; if they 
had thought of nothing but their respective duties, they 
could have performed them very easily. 

5. Does a man when he is building a house, make a 
window one day, then work a little on the bam, and 
then think he will transplant or set out a tree ? 

0. Suppose, when he was putting the shingles on the 
roo^ he should think what a fine day it would be to go 
and ride, and so leave his work ; do you think he would 
ever finish that work ? No, indeed ; but he must give 
his whole attention to his business if he wishes success. 
When he is plastering he should plaster till he has 
finished. When he is painting he should paint and in 
this way only can he accomplish all he wishes. 

S. How did Harriet show her impatience ? What was the reason that 
die oould not learn her lesson 7 4. Why were not the efforts of these 
efaildna snccessfal 7 Would they have succeeded if they had confined 
wif llMmghts to their duties 7 5, 6. illustrate the want of attention by 
JjifWBi baBding his house, etc.? What course is be obliged to take if 
HividiMtomeet witiiraccesiT 9- 
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7. Dr. H.'s son, a little boy six years old, will sit 
down, of his own accord, and read stories in a book for 
four hours, without any interruption, or being in the 
least fatigued. He has a very large organ of Concen- 
trativeness. 

8. If a person has too much of this organ, he will be 
prosy. He would never finish or complete his story. 
When he played, he would desire to play always ; when 
he studied, he would desire to study always ; neverthe- 
less, children, if you wish to succeed in what you 
attempt, if you wish to become learned men and women, 
you must learn while young to fix your attention on 
what you do. You must learn to engage your thoughts 
in whatever you undertake. When you study you must 
not think of play ; when you play think only of play, for 
the time being ; when you are at church, think only of 
what you hear said. 

This is what all who have ever become great and 
good men have done. 

9. The gentleman in the cut is so much absorbed in 
his studies, that he does not even perceive that his arm- 
chair is on fire, and that the flames are gathering around 
him, and probably would not have perceived it, if he had 
not been aroused from his abstraction. I would not 
advise you to cultivate the organ to such an extent as 
this, although I would advise you all to learn patience, 
and to fix your attention. 



7. In what did Dr. H.'s son show large Concentrativeness ? 8. What 
are the results of having too much of this organ ? What is necessary for 
all to do who wi.sh to become learned, or to succeed in what they under- 
take ? 9. How is Concentrativeness represented in the cut ? Did tki« 
gentleman have too much or too little of this organ 7 What most all 
children learn ? * 
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10. I have now finished the description of those 
which are called the social or domestic organs. You 
have learned that we can love our brothers and sisters 
with warm affection ; that husbands and wives can love 
each other devotedly ; that love will spring up in the 
heart for the. little precious infants committed to our 
care ; that we can draw friends around us, and cherish 
their memory with devotion ; and that we can all gather 
around our happy firesides, and enjoy the sweets of 
quiet home. 

11. Children, if we cultivate these qualities properly, 
life will be a source of joy and happiness, however un- 
pleasantly we may be situated ; but without these feel- 
ings of love and kindness, our life is but a blank ; for we 
are not aware of one half of the pleasure which we are 
capable of enjoying. 

12. The social organs are the foundation on which all 
the others are built ; and it is of vast importance in 
building that the comer-stone or the foundation-wall be 
firm and correct. 

13. These organs are in a group together. If it were 
not so, the order and beauty of the whole would be 
marred. 

14. Think, children, on the preceding remarks, and as 
you become older, strive to cherish proper social feel- 
ings ; for with them we have warm hearts ; without 
them we are cold and selfish beings. 



10. What things have we learned from the description of th» social 
oi^ansT 11. What arises from the proper cultivation of these social 
fiKulties? What is the result if we have no friendship? 12. How do 
the locial organs compare with the others ? What is very important in a 
Wilding? 13. Are these social organs scattered over the brain ? What 
would be the effect if this were the case ? 14. What shoald all children 
Urirv to cherish ? Why 7 



CHAPTER III. 

SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 

6. COMBATITRKSaS. 




I. You will all say that the two boys in the cut have 
been fighting or quarrelling. I have seen hoys and dogs 
quarrel too. There are some boys who are continually 
cross and angry. Whether you speak to them kindly 
or not, they will not heed you, but will say, " Get away," 
" I won't," and a great many other words which I call 

What ia the »ubjsct of chapter third t What ia th« definition oT Com- 
bativensM! What ie its location? 1. In wllst way ara two boyt reprs- 
•ented in the CDtt How do some boya always feelT Doei H"^""" 
leem to aflect themt Whatnaugbly replies do Ibey iDake I 
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bad langaage, or at least such as is improper for them 
to ascy especially to their parents. 

2. I hope that there are not many children who 
say such naughty things ; still, as I have previously 
remarked, I have known similar cases. This is one 
way, in which Gombativeness shows itself, and is a 
wrong way. Another Way :— do you see that little boy 
running to school every morning ? he does not stop for 
the heat, or the cold, the rain, or the snow ; but he is 
always at school when it commences. 

3. John's £Bither said to him one day, ^ John, I have 
some hard logs to be sawed. I wish you to be a smart 
boy. What do you think about trying to do this for me ?" 
*• Well, father,** answered John, promptly, •* I will try^ 
and I think I can succeed." John went to work, siMring, 
and sawing. He thought to himself, ''these are in 
reality quite tough logs to saw ; I wonder where father 
got them ; yet I am determined to accomplish it if I 
possibly can/' so he tugged away, till finally the logs 
fell down on each side of him, and he felt very happy 
that he had made the attempt His father, who stood 
near the window looking at him, rejoiced that he had so 
smart and active a son. He had chosen these hard 
logs in order to teach his son to overcome difficulties. 

4. Tliis is the course that we should pursue when we 
have any task to do ; we should set ourselves to work 
in earnest, and resolve that we will try^ at least, if we 
do no more. 



3. Whst prodnoes that state of mind? Is this a right way to exercise 
this organ T What is another way? 3. What request did John's father 
umke to liimf What was John's answer? What were some of Ms 
tfMMil^ti wfaHe he was at work T How did he finally socoeedf What 
wen die feeUngt of his &ther T 4. VHiat shoald be oar coarse when we 
ktBfe any iMog to perform T 
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This is what energy means, and without energy we 
can accomplish very little. 

5. Suppose, when Fulton first thought about building 
a steamboat, he had said, *' I cannot do it ; it is useless 
for me to try anything so different from what is now in 
use. I will abandon my project." If he had not pos- 
sessed uncommon energy, perhaps we should not now 
be able to cross the ocean so easily and so rapidly as 
we do» 

6. Some show the development of this organ by 
opposing everybody and everything. Said Richard 
to his brother, ** Let us go this road to school this morn- 
ing." " No," said his opposing brother, " / prefer the 
other," although he would not have thought of it if his 
brother had not proposed one direction. 

7. There are a great many children, especially boys, 
who feel that it is very fine and manly to refuse to obey 
the commands, or to comply with the wishes of their 
parents, and oppose them in all their requests — which is 
decidedly wrong, and should never be indulged. 

8. This organ can be exercised in a right way, espe- 
cially when joined with Firmness. Two lads were 
sleeping together ; one said to the other, in a whisper, 
" There is a man under the bed, and I suspect he intends 
to kill us." The courageous boy, only nine years old, 
believed what his brother said ; so he jumped out of 



4. What is it called ? Why is energy necessary ? 5. Had Fulton reason 
to be discouraged when making his discovery with steam ? What might 
have been the consequences to us if he had given up his efforts ? 6. In 
what way do others show the organ of Combativeness ? Relate the con- 
nection between Richard and his brother. 7. What do some boys regard 
as a mark of manliness ? Are these feelings right ? 8. Can this organ be 
exercised in a right way ? Relate the anecdote of the two lads. 
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bed, and ran up stairs in the dark for a light, to the 
room where some of the family were sitting. 

9. They asked him what the matter was. He told 
them ^that there was a man under his bed, and he 
wished to go and see who it was, and tell him to go 
away.** His father, pleased with his courage, said, 
" Shall I go with you ?" Oh, no !" responded the boy, 
*^ he will not hurt us if I tell him that we will not hurt 
him ; perhaps he has ^ no other place where he can 
sleep ; so let me go and ask him." They gave him a 
light, and though they knew that there was no one 
there, yet they wished that he might be convinced by 
looking himself. Here, Combativeness was rightly 
exercised, and for a good purpose. 

10. You must endeavor to learn to decide when and 
how it should be used, and not do, as those birds are 
doing, in the following cut. If one picks up a kernel of 
com, the other strives to get it away, and so they quar- 
rel and contend till one is injured and conquered. 



9. What did the courageous lad do 7 Was Combativeness exercised in 
Hub case in a right or wrong way ? 10. What important decision must 
be made? 




SELPiaH PROPENSlTIBa. 
7. DESTRQCTITEHBSS. 




1. What is it that induces little children to tear their 
playthiagB in pieces 1 It is not because they do not 
desire these things, but to destroy, seems to be a strong 
principle of their natures. How soon most children 
take delight in killing flies, sticking pins into them, etc, 
teasing dogs, kilting birds, sporting with fish, treading 
on the cat's tail, throwing stones at the pigs, and hurting 
every innocent animal on which they can lay their 
hands. Why is it, they do all these naughty things? 
It is because they have large Destructiveness. 

2. It is this that makes bull-dogs fight with, and 
almost tear each other in pieces. You know, especially 



What does llie cut repreaent T What is the defiaitiuii of Destracldve- 
neea ! What is its location ? 1. What la a stroag principle of the nature 
of children f In what way do some children delight to toBae animalit 
What indnces theco to do these things T Q. In what way do buU-doga 
show Destructiveness? 
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if you have ever lived in the country, how troublesome 
the Uttle snappish, barking dogs are, that always run 
after carriages, and bark and growl as if they had been 
badly mjured. It is Combativeness that causes them to 
bark^ but it is Destructiveness that causes the larger 
dogs to bite and tear each other. 

3. These little curs do not know of any better way 
to vent their angry feelings ; but children, even very 
little ones, should learn to control their tempers. When 
you feel disposed to speak harshly, or unpleasantly, 
you must remember that you are only imitating the 
dogs, who have no minds or reason. 

4. Two boys going home one day, found a box in the 
road, and disputed who was the finder. They fought a 
whole afternoon without coming to any decision. At 
last they agreed to divide the contents equally ; but, on 
opening the box, lo ! and behold ! it was empty. These 
boys had large Destructiveness and Combativeness. 

5. You have all heard of wars and battles, where 
thousands of men meet each other in the fields, to 
wound and kill all they can. A great many of these 
men do not go there for the sake of their country ; but, 
disregarding the amount of sorrow and grief which they 
bring to many families, by taking the lives of fathers and 
brothers, they meet to gratify their desire to kill, to 
cause destruction. These men have large Destructive- 
ness in their heads. 



2. What is a great annoyance in the country T What is fbe difference 
between Combativeness and Destmctiyeness ? 3. What allowance shonld 
we make for these dogs 7 Can we make the same for children ? Why not ? 
What should children remember when they feel angry ? 4. Relate the 
anecdote of the two boys who had large Destructiyeness and Combative- 
netB ? 5. How do many men show their Destructiyeness ? What mo- 
ttye induces many to engage in the contest ? 
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the shade of the tree that has grown old with him. It 
is pleasant for a family to gather around the warm fire, 
on a cold winter's night, and feel that all are at home. 

7. You may have heard about Switzerland. It is a 
great many miles from New York. The people who 
live there are called Swiss. It is said that if these peo- 
ple are away from their country, and hear a Swiss air 
or tune peculiar to their nation — and they have them, 
the same as America has " Yankee Doodle," and " Hail, 
Columbia, happy land," — ^it so stirs up and excites their 
minds, that it is said that sometimes, even when about 
to engage in battle, they are obliged to lay down their 
arms and return home to Switzerland. 

8. Those persons who are always home-sick when 
thej^ are away from home, have a large organ of 
Inhabitiveness. 

Those who can go when and where they please with- 
out feeling sad and lonely, have the organ small, like a 
little boy in Newark, who runs away from his home 
whenever he can, and causes h's parents much anxiety, 
and does not love them and his home as he ought. 



6. What ia a source of great pleasure? 7. Where is Switzerland? 
What are the people called ? What interesting fact is related about these 
people when away from their country? 8. What causes some to be 
always " home-sick " when away from home ? What produces the oppo- 
site state of mind ? Relate the fact of the litde boy in Newark 7 



imON rOK LIFE. 
A. UNION TOB LIFE. 




DMnHTTiDii — Dedie to pair, to units for life, and to be comtBiitlr Is the Hcletj ol 



1. Thouob we have the organ of Amativeness, which 
leads the brother and sister to love each other, and pro- 
duces love between the opposite sexes that they marry 
and live together, yet we also need that portion of the 
brun called Union for Life, which lies close by its side. 

3. This is a more elevated faculty than Amativeness ; 
for persons having only the latter, may marry, yet they 
often live unhappily when together, and even wish to 
separate their interests ; but if Union for Life be large, 
the persons always adhere to each other through weal 
or woe, are desirous of sharing all their joys and sor-- 
rows, and of being constantly in each other's society. 



k tbe definitioa of Union for Life 1 What is its 
eedbende Amativenesgl S. How da these oi 
er T Explain the difference. 
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3. All birds that p^r have this portion of their brain 
developed, and those who do not, have a deficiency of 
tliis organ. 



5. CONCEHTRATlTBNBaS. 




1. Hovr oflen children become impatient ! Here is 
Clara her mother has given her some sewing, and she 
said or wished to say, " that she has not patience to do 
it." She does not fix her mind on it so much that the 
little muscles which lead to her hands come to her aid. 

2. Said William, " I cannot do this sum in my arith- 
metic lesson I've tried, and Tve tried, but alt my efibrts 
are useless ," when perhaps he did not recollect that he 
was thinking all the time about sailing his kite, or what 
he should do the next recess. " No," said he again, " I 

3. lu what waj IB this orgau developed in bird* 1 What ia the defini- 
don of Conceatrativeneca 1 What is its tocatiDaT I. What ii » TMJ 
cnnmioTi tbixLg amung childreoT How did Clara show her in 
Wh^ does she not ta^fieei t 2. Hon did William ihow bia impa 
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cannot possibly do it," and down went his slate and 
pencil^ and he shut his book very impatiently. 

3. ** Well, I never did see how hard and difficult my 
geo^praphy lesson is. I don't see why my teacher ex- 
pects me to find out all these little places on the atlas," 
said Harriet, one day. Little Harriet did not know 
why she could not learn her lesson ; but the fact was, 
that she was nearly all the. time thinking about one of 
the scholars who sat by her side, and very often her 
eyes were turned toward a window near her. ,. >. 

4. Listen, children, and I will tell you why she did r 
not succeed. She did not fix her attention ; she did not 

try to send away all thoughts but those connected with 
her lesson. Her thoughts were scattered everywhere. 
Precisely the same with Clara and William ; if they 
had thought of nothing but their respective duties, they 
could have performed them very easily. 

5. Does a man when he is building a house, make a 
window one day, then work a little on the bam, and 
then think he will transplant or set out a tree ? 

6. Suppose, when he was putting the shingles on the 
roo£ be should think what a fine day it would be to go 
and ride, and so leave his work ; do you think he would 
ever fioish that work ? No, indeed ; but he must give 
his whole attention to his business if he wishes success. 
When he is plastering he should plaster till he has 
finished. When he is painting he should paint and in 
this way only can he accomplish all he wishes. 

S. How did Harriet show her impatience 7 What was the reason that 
die oould not learn her lesson ? 4. Why were not the efforts of these 
ahOdnn mccessfnl T Would they have succeeded if they had confined 
iiif ftooghti to their duties? 5, 6. Illustrate the want of attention by 
JitfmBk bfdlding his house, etc.? What course is he obliged to take if 
to meet with success 7 * 
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12. In my chapter on instinct, I told you that animals 
seemed almost to possess the intelligence of human 
beings — a something generally called instinct When 
we say that instinct prompts all their actions, we cannot 
tell whence this instinct arises. 

13. Man possesses a brain which prompts all his 
actions ; and as all animals have some brain, therefore 
it is reasonable to say that their actions are the result 
of it. By careful observation it has been proved that 
as far as the brain of animals is developed, they exhibit 
the same traits and peculiarities that we do ; and it has 
also been proved that the different portions of the brains 
of animals produce different actions. 

14. The monkey is particularly attached to her young ; 
anc^he has a marked prominence in her skull, immedi- 
ately above Amativeness ; and so of all other animals 
that have a particular care for their young. 

15. Do not forget the name of this organ, although it 
is a long one, but always remember that Philoprogenu 
tiveness gives love for youpg. 



12. What do all animals seem to posses 7 Why are not we satisfied in 
saying that instinct prompts the actions of animals? 13. What does the 
bndn of man do? Have animals a brain? What do we then infer? 
What has observation found to be true ? What is true of different portions 
of the brain of animals? 14. What is said of the monkey in relation to 
this organ? 15. What must children not forget? What does Philopro- 
genitiveness mean ? 




b aldM tba back bud. Jut ibore md 
OBtimd of PhiloprogBaUiTe] 

I. You see by the cut that two friends are repres^^ 
with their arms around each other, a^ if engaged in social 
conversatioQ. This is what Adhesiveness means ; or 
in other words, when we see persons very fond of 
having warm-hearted friends to associate with them, 
and very desirous of comptnions, we shall find this 
organ large in their heads. 

S. I have often seen Uttle girls, who choose some par- 
ticular ones among their schoolmates, confide to them 
their little joys and sorrows, and walk to and from 
school together. I have seen hoys, also, walk in the 
street with their arms twined around each other^s 
necks, and always in eiKh other's society. They say 
they love - each other very much, and T am sure that 



VrhatfathedefinilioDof AdbenveuBMT What is its location 1 1. Wbat 
diH die CDt repreatnt I What feelitig does Adhenmiiega incita T 2. la 
irtiat way do littla g^li exhibit this orgsnt In what way do boj* ez- 
Mtnt thiioi^anT 
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their happiness is thus increased. I presume all persons 
have some one whom they call their friend. 

3. It is right, children, to exercise this organ. We 
should be very cold-hearted, if, living as we do, sur- 
rounded by our fellow-beings, we felt no interest in 
them, and did not v^sh to associate with them. Sup- 
pose, in attending school, you should form no attach- 
ments with your schoolmates ; recess would not be 
welcomed, as it now is, as a fine time in which to play 
and have sport. You would no more desire to sail your 
kite, to jump the rope, or to amuse yourselves in a great 
many other ways as you now do, if you had not kind 
friends to sh^re your sports, and to engage with you in 
the frolic. 

4. If men and women had not this organ large, we 
shAd not have as many handsome, thickly-settled vil- 
lages as we now have. People would live alone in the 
wilderness, or in the thick forest; but now, when a 
family moves to a new country, where they are com- 
pelled to cut down the trees for room to build their 
house, another family goe§, and then another, till what 
was once a forest of trees becomes in a few years a 
large village, with houses, stores, churches, etc., etc. 

5. Yes, children, make friends ; treat them kindly, and 
you will be more happy than if you lived alone, with no 
ties of love and affection. 

6. This feeling of attachment is also seen among 



2. What reason do they give for theh* conduct ? What do most all 
persons have ? 3. Why is it right to exercise this organ ? What would 
be the effect if there were no adhesiveness among scholars ? 4. What 
would be the result if men and women had no adhesiveness ? In what 
way would people live ? What takes place now when a family moves to 
a new ooimtry ? 5. Then what should all children do ? 6. Is this feeling 
of friendship confined to man alone ? 
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animals. They rarely ever live alone. Birds live and 
fly in companies. One bee never lives alone in the 
hive, but hundreds swann together. One beaver never 
builds his but alone, but a company of beavers associate, 
and each performs his particular part. Sheep skip and 
play together in the open field. This is true of almost 
all animals, and they, with us, have a Uttle prominence 
on their skulls, caused by the development of the brain, 
which we call Adhesiveness. 

7. Dogs have a large organ of Adhesiveness, and 
they evince the most devoted attachment to their mas- 
ters. A man had a dog that was his constant com- 
panion by night and by day. He went with him when 
he hunted, and when he fished, and was always at his 
side. The man was taken sick and died. The dog 
would not leave his bedside, and after they buried Ifig 
master, refused to take any food. In about a week he 
^as missing, and no one could tell where he bad gone, 
till some one chanced to pass the grave-yard, and saw 
the poor dog dying, stretched on the mound where his 
master had been laid, as is represented in the following 
cut This was a striking proof of true and sincere 
afiection. 

6. How does the bea show Ifaia feeling 1 How does tha bird show 
attachmoDtT Tba beaver 7 Sheep T What have all Iheae animiilB that 
exhibit thia feeling T 7. Belate the anacdole of the dog. What «« hi* 
paniddar chatBCIeriBtics t 




THB aoeiAL AND DOMH^C CLAM. 
4. INHABITirBNUS. 




•Itasled betneen the two orguu oT Adliiiii riMOi, 



Lounoi*— iDhibltii 
dMcIlT iboTB Pldtopr 



1. Yoo have all heard, children, the song, " Be it ever 
so lowly, there's no place like home." There is a 
separate and distinct part of the brain which ^ves this 
feeling. When it is large, the spot which the person 
calls his home is to him the dearest spot on earth. 

2. It is this feeling that makes the Irishman's poor 
and lowly hut, mostly made of mud and logs, pleasant 
and agreeable to him. The winds may blow around 
his dwelling ; yet he cares not for the storm, if he and 
his friends are m their home, miserable though it may be. 

3. This feeling is sometimes so strong, that persons 
are not contented unless they are at home. Especially 



what is the definition nf Inhabidveoewl Where u its locaitionr 
I- What feeling doea another part of the bmin give ? What is its infin- 
ence nhen large T 3. In what way does this organ afiect the Iridunan T 
vnien does he forget the winds and the Monn 1 3. What ilBteof mfatd 
doea it produce when very strong 1 
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if you have ever lived in the country, how troublesome 
the little snappish, barking dogs are, that always run 
after carriages, and bark and growl as if they had been 
badly mjured. It is Gombativeness that causes them to 
barkf but it is Destructiveness that causes the larger 
dogs to bite and tear each other. 

3. These little curs do not know of any better way 
to vent their angry feelings ; but children, even very 
little ones, should learn to control their tempers. When 
you feel disposed to speak harshly, or unpleasantly, 
you must remember that you are only imitating the 
dogs, who have no minds or reason. 

4. Two boys going home one day, found a box in the 
road, and disputed who was the finder. They fought a 
whole afternoon without coming to any decision. At 
last they agreed to divide the contents equally ; but, on 
opening the box, lo ! and behold ! it was empty. These 
boys had large Destructiveness and Gombativeness. 

6. You have all heard of wars and battles, where 
thousands of men meet each other in the fields, to 
wound and kill all they can. A great many of these 
men do not go there for the sake of their country ; but, 
disregarding the amount of sorrow and grief which they 
bring to many families, by taking the lives of fathers and 
brothers, they meet to gratify their desire to kill, to 
cause destruction. These men have large Destructive- 
ness in their heads. 



2. What is a great annoyance in the conntry ? What is fte difierenoe 
between Gombativeness and Destractiveness ? 3. What allowance shoald 
we make for these dogs 7 Can we make the same for children ? Why not 7 
What should children remember when they feel angry 7 4. Relate the 
anecdote of the two boys who had large Destractiveness and Combative- 
nen ? 5. How do many men show their Destractiveness 7 What mo- 
thre induces many to engage in the contest ? 
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6. So have those persons who like to take the life o^ 
or tease animals and birds, without cause or reason. 
You may have seen boys throwing stones at frogs in a 
pond for sport and amusement. They do not consider 
that " what is sport to them is death to the frogs,** or 
they would choose more innocent pa.stimes and plea- 
sures. These boys had large Destructiveness. 

7. So has that little naughty boy in the cut, who has 
been teasing his sister ; he has thrown down all her 
playthings which she had arranged nicely on the stool, 
and to complete her sorrow, has even torn off the head 
of her beautiful doll. He not only does not love his 
sweet and gentle little sister, but annoys her in every 
way that he can. Look at his countenance, and tell me 
if you think he is happy. This little boy has large De- 
structiveness. 

8. So have all animals that have sharp teeth, and are 
carnivorous, or feed on flesh. It is a fact that lions, 
bears, and other animals of that class, have broader 
heads than the sheep and other domestic animals. 

9. I would not have you think that Destructiveness is 
a had organ, and ought never to be exercised. Every 
organ and faculty which God has given to us, is good 
in itself, and was given us for a good and definite pur- 
pose ; it is only the perversion of an organ that produces 
bad effects in society. 

10. By the perversion of an organ I mean the im- 



6. In what other way is Destmctiveness shown ? What do boys fre- 
quently do for sport and amusement? What do they not consider? 
What organs did these boys have ? 7. In what way is this oi^n repre- 
sented in the cut? 8. What animals have this organ large? What 
difference is there between the head of the lion and sheep ? 9. Is De- 
structiveness a bad organ ? What is said of every organ and &cal^ ' 
What produces bad effects in society ? 
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proper use of it ; for example, our hands were given to 
assist us in doing a great many things necessary for our 
support and happiness ; our feet were given to us to 
enable us to walk ; but if we strike each other with our 
hands, or kick animals, or each other, with our feet, we 
pervert the use of these instruments given to us for our 
own good. 

11. So with Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
These organs, if rightly exercised, produce spirit, force, 
and energy of character. They help us to overcome 
the many difficulties which are thrown in our way. 
With these, we are not affected by heat or cold, when 
we wish to do anything ; they help us to tame wild 
animals, and kill them if necessary for food. 

12. Without these, people would be tame and insig- 
nificant creatures, and, especially, would never succeed 
in any plans or inventions, if Concentrativeness be small 
also. We should not have had any railroads or steam- 
boats ; the seaman would never have left his home to 
be absent three or four years to catch the mighty whale, 
and bring us oil ; and all the great enterprises of the day 
would not have been undertaken. 

13. If children had no Destructiveness, they would 
never wish to play, or do anything that required any 
exertion, but would remain quietly at home with their 
mothers. But be very careful not to exercise this organ 
by striking each other, by being angry and revengeful. 



10. What is meaut by the perversion of an organ? How is this idea 
illastrated by the hands and feet ? 11. What are the results of the right 
ex«rciae of Combativeness and Destructiveness? What can we accom* 
plish with them ? 12. What virithoat them ? In what way does Con- 
centrativeness act with them? How do these organs affect the enter- 
prises of the day ? 13. Why is Destructiveness necessary for cbfldrent 

Of what should children be careful ? 

5* 
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or by exhibiting bad tempers when you are young ; for 
all those bad men and women who finally die on the 
gallows, or are sent to our prisons, were permitted, 
when young, to indulge these bad feelings till they had 
committed some crime for which they were arrested 
and punished. 

14. Gibbs, the pirate, when a boy, amused himself 
with dog-fighting, and all other kinds of rough plays, to 
such a degree, that the coarser feelings of his nature 
obtained the ascendency over the higher, better, and 
moral. 

16. You may say that if you have this organ, you 
must use it, and so cannot help yoinrself. But this is 
not so ; for although some are naturally more inclined 
to deeds of wickedness or kindness than others, yet all 
can restrain their passions if they wish, and should 
strive against the indulgence of their wicked feelings. 

16. I know a little boy who was naturally inclined to 
destroy and trouble all the cats, dogs, etc., he saw. 
His parents were aware of this propensity, and explain- 
ed to him that it was wrong to torture the innocent 
merely for his own pleasure, and often conversed with 
him on this subject. This produced so good an effect, 
that in the course of a few months or years, his whole 
disposition was changed, and he is now one of the kind- 
est-hearted boys I ever saw, and is beloved by all who 
know him. 



13. What is said of the youth of all bad men and women ? 14. What 
were some of the amusements of Gibbs when a boy ? How much did 
they influence him ? 15. What might some say in regard to this organ? 
Is this the case ? What is true in regard to these things ? 16. Relate the 
anecdote of the little boy ? What efforts did his parents make, and did 
they succeed 7 



FOOD — ITB IHPOBTAMOI. 
8. ALIHBNnVBtfSSS. 




AaUacfthebsad. 



finnt ot V«iamMnoem,ai 



1. As I have lold you previously, every faculty is 
giveo to us for some specific end. We have eyes for 
seeing, ears for hearing, and a nose for smeUiug ; and 
when that portion of the head in front of the ears is 
swelled or is large, then we say people are fond of eat- 
ing, and enjoy their food. 

S. In the cut, you will see two men very busy with 
their knives and forks, etc. They are eating and drink- 
ing ; and this is what the greater part of our people do 
most of the time. They scarcely think of anything ex- 
cepting what they are to eat. It is important that we 
eat ; for if we did not, we should have no nourishment 
or vitality in our hodies, and we could not live. Ali- 



What i> the deSnitum oT Alimentiveneu 7 Where u it locatedl 1. 
For what ii everjr (acuity given to nal WhAt are examplsB of thill 
When io we ny people eqjoj their fund ? 3. What doei the cut repra- 
■Mlt I How oommon is tlii> practice T Why ii it important that we 
Mtt Wliatai ' 
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mentiveness causes or requires us to take food, to take 
drink ; and this is right. 

3. Sometimes, however, when this organ is too large, 
or has been unnaturally excited, it leads those persons 
to " eat, drink, and be merry," and often, even to intoxi- 
cation. This is very wrong. 

4. The perversion of this faculty leads to more 
misery and unhappiness than almost any other thing. 
How many hearts are saddened, how many happy 
homes are made desolate, because the father or brother 
has yielded to the appetite, which asks for ** Rum, rum,'* 
and is not satisfied till rum is obtained. The perver- 
sion of this faculty, also, leads men to smoke cigars all 
day long, and chew that vile stuff, tobacco, not thinking 
how needless the expense is, and how disgusting the 
\iabit is to all around them. 

5. Boys think they are almost men when they can 
got a piece of cigar to put in their mouths ; and though 
it invariably makes them sick, yet they will take another 
piece as soon as they can get one. 

6. Children, you have not yet formed this habit, there- 
fore I would earnestly beseech you never to defile your 
mouths by such a poisonous and nauseous weed as 
tobacco, in any form. It is not only an expensive and 
idle habit, but it also exhausts the saliva which you 
need in the mastication of your food, and thus injures 
your health. There are hundreds of young men who 



3. When should we not obey this organ ? To what does it sometimes 
lead ? 4. What is said of the perversion of this faculty ? In what ways 
do men pervert this organ ? What is not regarded ? 5. What ideas have 
boys in reference to the perversion of this feculty ? 6. What caution is 
given to children, and why? What are the effects of its perversion? 
What is a very common remark among those who have formed these 
habits ? Relate the case of the young man. 
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would give all the money they possess, if they could 
free themselves from this habit. One young man in 
this city has smoked to such an extent, that he is so 
nervous that he can neither read, study, nor enjoy him- 
self in any way. 

7. Some drink tea and coffee to excess. They say 
that it does them no harm, and that they cannot live 
without it. They take it, they say, as a stimulant, or 
to excite them. In reality it does excite their nerves^ 
and their minds become weakened by it. It is better to 
drink clear, cold water ; the drink which nature has 
provided for us. 

8. It is pleasant for us to enjoy food, and it is well 
that it is so ; for if it were not the case, many would be- 
come so much absorbed in their different pursuits that 
they would forget to eat, and would not take as much 
food as their nature required ; but it is equally an evil 
for us to eat all the time, as children frequently do ; as 
I told you in a previous lesson. If you value your 
health and life, therefore, you must beware of eating 
too much when you are at the table. 



7. In what way do others pervert this faculty ? What is their excuse ? 
What is the truth in the case ? What drink is preferable ? 8. What is a 
source of pleasure ? What are its advantages ? What is an evil ? Of what 
ahoold all be careful ? 
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9. AcqmsiTiTENEas. 




1. If you look at the man in the cut, at the head of 
this organ, you will see that he is very much occupied 
in casting up hia accounts, and counting over hia money. 
He has dropped some pieces and the lad is looking very 
narrowly for them, with a light, as if unwilling to lose 
the smallest piece. 

2. What is it that prompts him to be so very careful 
to see that he has every copper that belongs to him? 
It is because he makes a god or idol of his money. The 
people in heathen countries have no Bibles, and have no 
knowledge of God and their obligation to him ; but they 
make images of wood, stone, and clay, and fall down 
before them, and worship them as their gods. The man 



what is the definition of Acquisitiveness? What is its location? 1. 
What dooB the cot represent .' 2. What is hia niling motive, and what 
does it prompt him In do? What is ihe enatom among the heathen? 
In what way does the man in the cut resemble tlie heathen ? 
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in the cut, thinks as much about his money, and l^ould 
feel as sorrowful if he were to lose it, as a heathen man 
would, if his gods, which he made with his own hands, 
were burnt and destroyed. 

3. This organ of Acquisitiveness is a very useful 
organ as I will show you ; yet it is very frequently 
perverted. 

4. People of all ages have exhibited the development 
of Acquisitiveness. Parents show it by acquiring 
property to support their families, and to give to others ; 
children show it by gathering a great many playthings 
together to call their own, and in trading with each 
other ; the miser shows it by hoarding his money, and 
by permitting his family to suffer without the comforts 
of life. There have been miserable creatures — curses 
rather than blessings to their country — who lived 
ragged, cold and hungry, and perhaps died from want, 
and left thousands of dollars to their relations, who 
rejoiced at their death. 

5. Look at the cut at the end of this organ, and you 
will see an old man stretched on a pallet of straw. 
His enjoyments through life consisted in collecting all 
the money he could obtain ; not that he might have the 
comfort and luxuries of life ; not that he might be able 
to purchase hooks and knowledge; not that he might 
make his friends Bud family happy by spreading cheer- 
fulness around the social board : no ! his AcauisiTnrE- 
NB88 was HIS Grod ; he lived on dry crumbs of bread 



3. What is faid of this organ ? 4. How common is this organ ? In 
wbat way do parents show its development ? In what way do chUdreo 
ibow it ? In what way does the miser show it ? What can you say of 
meh persons ? 5. What does the cut at the end of this organ represent ? 
Deioribe the miser? In what way did he show his roling paanm? 
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that tl|e dogs would scarcely touch, wore ragged clothes^ 
suffered his beautiful daughter to waste away her life 
by her exertions to support herself and him ; and then, 
in the silent watches of the night, when all of God's 
creatures should have been at rest, he would hug his 
bag of gold to his bosom, count over his money, and 
rejoice that his gains were so great. 

6. And when sick, and on his death-bed, he would 
have no friend near him but his gold, and died with his 
bag in his hand and his drawer of notes near his bed. 
Yes, died alone, with no soft hand to wipe away the 
cold sweat of death, or to cheer his spirit as it left its 
clayey tenement. His affections, his whole interests 
were absorbed in the one great idea — ^love op money. 

7. When children feel unhappy because they do not 
receive the largest amount of playthings, they have so 
much of an acquiring disposition, that it becomes selfish- 
ness ; they wish everything for themselves alone, with- 
out sharing it with their mates or companions. Such 
selfish children will never be loved or respected by any 
one. 

8. Another story to illustrate Acquisitiveness : Mr. 
A., who lived in M. sent some cherries by a gentleman 
to the town of B., for sale. When the gentleman 
returned, he called on Mr. A., and delivered to him the 
proceeds of the sale, and said, " This is your due as near 
I can make the change, being within half a cent ;'* hear- 
ing which, Mr. A. replied, " Hem ! I s'pose the children 



5. In what way did he spend his nights ? 6. What is said of his sick- 
ness and death ? What was his great ruling passion? 7. In what way 
are children frequently selfish? What do they desire? Are such 
children happy ? 8. Relate the anecdote of Mr. A. and the old gentle- 
man. 
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do we love the first home where we sat on our mother's 
lap, shared in her endearments, and where our first 
juvenile sports were enjoyed. We experience emotions 
that are then impressed on our little tablets, never to be 
forgotten. 

4. How many there are — and I suppose the same will 
be true of you, children, if you live long enough — ^who 
leave their father's dwelling and are absent many years, 
and live many hundred miles from their parents, yet 
have a lingering desire to revisit the place of their 
nativity, and examine every nook and comer. They 
love to wander by the winding streamlet, where they 
sailed their little boats; they love to walk the very 
street where they rolled their hoop, and they forget that 
they are old. * 

5. It seems to them that the trees are clad with the 
same leaves which pleased and sheltered them from the 
sun when children ; the house where first their tiny 
infant feet pattered along, seems sacred ; and as they 
retrace their steps to the mounds that cover the mortal 
remains of fnends dear to their hearts, with tears of 
aflfectiqii they exclaim that there is no spot like their 
childhood's home ; no place so dear as the place of their 
nativity. 

6. The old man whom you see in the cut, appears 
happy, and why ? — ^because he is at home. The cold 
may whistle through the old roof, but it matters not. to 
him, for he can sit at his own fireside at home, or under 



3. What do we especially love ? What is said of the force of these 
early mnotions ? 4. What desires have many persons who leave their 
homea when young ? What does it delight them to do 7 5. With what 
fcwKnga do they regard the spots where they passed their early years 7 
€. Why doea the man in the cat appear happy ? 
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the shade of the tree that has grown old with him. It 
is pleasant for a family to gather around the warm fire, 
on a cold winter's night, and feel that all are at home. 

7. You may have heard about Switzerland. It is a 
great many miles from New York. The people who 
live there are called Swiss. It is said that if these peo- 
ple are away from their country, and hear a Swiss air 
or tune peculiar to their nation — and they have them, 
the same as America has " Yankee Doodle," and " Hail, 
Columbia, happy land," — ^it so stirs up and excites their 
minds, that it is said that sometimes, even when about 
to engage in battle, they are obliged to lay down their 
arms and return home to Switzerland. 

8. Those persons who are always home-sick when 
the^ are away from home, have a large organ of 
Inhabitiveness. 

Those who can go when and where they please with- 
out feeling sad and lonely, have the organ small, like a 
little boy in Newark, who runs away from his home 
whenever he can, and causes hs parents much anxiety, 
and does not love them and his home as he ought. 



6. What is a source of great pleasure? 7. Where is Switzerland? 
What are the people called ? What interesting fact is related about these 
people when away from their country? 8. What causes some to be 
always " home-sick " when away from home ? What produces the oppo- 
site state of mind ? Relate the fact of the little boy in Newark ? 







1. Thouoh we have the organ of Amativeness, -which 
leads the brother and sister to love each other, and pro- 
duces love between the opposite sexes that they marry 
and live together, yet we also need that portion of the 
brain called Union for Life, which lies close by its side. 

S. This is a more elevated faculty than Amativeness ; 
for persona having only the latter, may marry, yet they 
often live unhappily when together, and even wish to 
separate their interests ; but if Union for Life be large, 
the persons always adhere to each other through weal 
or woe, are desirous of sharing all their joys and sor-- 
rowfl, and of being constantly in each other's society. 



WbatbthedefiiiitioaorUnionforLiJel ^Vbat is iu location t I. What 
da «*lM«d beside AmatiTeneasT Q. How do these organa compare with 
M^odwrT Explun tbs difTerence. 
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3. All birds that pair have this portion of their brun 
developed, and those who do Dot, have a deficiency of 
this organ. 




1. How often children become impatient ! Here is 
Clara : her mother has given her some sewing, and she 
said or wished to say, " that she has not patience to do 
it." She does not 6x her mind on it so much that the 
little muscles which lead to her hands come to her aid. 

2. Said William, "I cannot do this sum in my arith- 
metic lesson. I've tried, and I've tried, but all my efforts 
are useless ;" when perhaps he did not recollect that he 
was thinking all the time about sailing his kite, or what 
he should do the next recess. " No," said he again, " I 



3. lu wbat way la this organ developed in birds I Wbat is the defini- 
tioD of CoaceatTHtiveiieas 1 Wbat is its locatioal I. What k a Tat; 
cnminoa thing among children T How did Ctara ihow her impatianMT 
Wh; does she not BQ«:aed T 2. How did William show his impati«eo*I 
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cannot possibly do it," and down went his slate and 
poiciU and he shut his book very impatiently. 

8. ^ Well, I never did see how hard and difficult my 
geoj^raphy lesson is. I don't see why my teacher ex- 
pects me to find out all these little places on the atlas," 
said Harriet, one day. Little Harriet did not know 
why she could not learn her lesson ; but the fact was, 
that she was nearly all the. time thinking about one of 
the scholars who sat by her side, and very often her 
eyes were turned toward a window near her. .. ^ 

4. Listen, children, and I will tell you why she did i 
not succeed. She did not fix her attention ; she did not 
try to send away all thoughts but those connected with 
her lesson. Her thoughts were scattered everywhere. 
Precisely the same with Clara and William ; if they 
had thought of nothing but their respective duties, they 
could have performed them very easily. 

5. Does a man when he is building a house, make a 
window one day, then work a little on the bam, and 
th^i think he will transplant or set out a tree ? 

d. Suppose, when he was putting the shingles on the 
roo^ he should think what a fine day it would be to go 
and ride, and so leave his work ; do you think he would 
ever finish that work ? No, indeed ; but he must give 
his whole attention to his business if he wishes success. 
When he is plastering he should plaster till he has 
finished. When he is painting he should paint and in 
this way only can he accomplish all he wishes. 

S. How did Harriet show her impatience ? What was the reason that 
die oould not learn her lesson ? 4. Why were not the efforts of these 
cfafldnn floocessfol 7 Woold they have succeeded if they had confined 
tfloiightB to their duties 7 5, 6. Illustrate the want of attention by 
baOding his house, eto.7 Wliat coarse is he obliged to take if 
to meet with saocess? • 
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to be, that was not. These very childreiiy when they 
become men and women, will perhaps deceive their 
visitors, when they call to see them ; or, if they are 
merchants, or even mechanics, will deceive their cus- 
tomers, and give false measure, or poor articles, for 
good. If you feel inclined to make a wrong statement 
when questioned, it is then time for you to correct and 
restrain this organ of Secretiveness, which, with proper 
care, will be a useful organ. If you wish to have truth- 
ful dispositions, cherish no deception of any kind, but be 
frank and open-hearted. 

12. We have seen that we have not only portions of 
the brain that give us feelings of love to each other, and 
to our brothers and sisters; but we have what are 
called the Selfish Propensities. 

They are called selfish, because, if not restrained, 
they will lead to selfishness. They are given to us to 
supply the wants of the body ; and, if we use them 
rightly, we shall find every one to be a very useful 
servant. We need Combativeness and Destructiveness 
to give us energy, to help us overcome all difficulties, 
to give us true courage. We need Acquisitiveness and 
Alimentiveness ; one to procure us food, and the other 
to induce us to eat it when obtained ; and we also 
require the services of Secretiveness, to enable us " to 
put a guard on the door of our lips ;" yet we should not 
use these different organs to fight, to contend, or to 



II. What will these children be induced to do when they become old 1 
When is it necessary to restrain this organ 1 Is this ever a useful organ 1 
How can truthful dispositions be cultivated 1 12. What has been explain- 
ed in this last chapter 1 Why are they called Selfish Propensities 1 What 
will they be if used rightly 1 For what do we need Combativeness 7 Of 
what use are Acquisitiveness and Alimentiveness 1 Of what use ia Secre- 
tiveness ? For what should we not use these different organs 1 
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kill ; to hoard money, to become gluttonous, or to de- 
ceive. 

13. There is another class of faculties, more elevated 
than those I have been describing, yet somewhat similar 
in their nature to the selfish propensities. In order to 
name or designate them properly, we call them selfish 
sentiments^ as they are not sufficiently elevated to be 
classed with the moral sentiments. 



13. How do the selfish sentiments compare with the selfish propensi- 
tieel Why are they so called 1 



■\ 



CHAPTER IV. 

SELFISH SENTIMENTS. 

II. CAUTIOQaHESS. 




1. Dr Gall noticed that all persona who were very 
cautious, or timid, or easily frightened, or always looking 
ahead and borrowing trouble, had a large prominence 
on the sides of their head, just above and a little behind 
Secretiveness, So he gave the name Cautiousness to 
that portion of the head. Children, moat generally, have 
this organ large, and it is of much service to them ; for 
if they had nothing to cause them to look ahead and 



What is the Bahject of chapter fourth 1 What is the deSnition of Caa- 
liouBnsMit What a its locatiou t 1. Why did Dr. Gall name tbat por- 
tion of the head Caulioiisness 1 Who generally hafe thia organ large 1 
Why ii it of much servico to theml What guide do childreDlack 1 
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beware of danger, they would continually meet with 
accidents ; for they have not much experience to guide 
them. 

2. There is this difference between caution and ex- 
perience — a child with large Caution would run out of 
the road, to avoid being kicked, or run over by the 
horses ; while, if he had it small, he would not run, and 
would therefore be kicked, and thus learn by this, or 
from experience, that he must always run when the 
horse was coming. A child with small Cautiousness — 
or if it be large and have not been exercised — ^will be 
pleased with the bright light, and will desire to put its 
finger in the flame. After it has been burnt once, it 
learns from experience, that it must not always play 
wth everything that is bright and handsome. 

3. A little fly, with small Cautiousness, saw the warm 
steam rising beautifully from a dish of water, and flew 
nearer and nearer, till she came so near, that she was 
drawn in by the warm steam, and was drowned. Her 
experience in this case did her no good. It would have 
been better if she had possessed more Cautiousness. 

4. You have probably noticed the difference between 
large and small Cautiousness among your playmates. 
Some boys will climb to the top of a very high and 
slender pole, while others will scarcely venture to 
climb over a fence or wall. I once heard of a boy who 
was so daring, that he would do almost anything you 
could imagine. He took a chair one day, and crawled 
down the steep roof of a church to the very edge, and 



S. Wlitt is the difference between caation and experience What 
odier iUitttration is given 3. What was the case with the little fly 7 
Which would have been preferable ? 4. What difference is there in bojs ? 
Relate the caae of the daring and conrageoos boy ? 
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then sat down in the chair, and folded his arms, to the 
great fear of the people who saw him. 

5. In one of the villages of New York, there is a lad, 
who has but a very small piece of brain where Cautious- 
ness is situated, and he is perfectly fearless in his dis- 
position. One day he climbed the lightning-rod on the 
church, and when he reached the top, he swung his foot 
over the forks of the rod. 

6. There are some who will climb to the summit of 
precipices. They know that the sharp rocks, and 
streams of water are below them, and that if they take 
one wrong step, they would be precipitated to the 
bottom and be torn in pieces. There are some who will 
swim in very deep water, while others will hardly wcide 
in it, when shallow. 

7. The cut at the commencement of this organ, repre- 
sents a pond of ice. One of the boys, who saw that the 
other was walking toward it, with his skates in one hand, 
and staff in the other, warned him that it was dangerous, 
as it had already broken in one place, and might in others. 
" Oh !" said the lad with small Cautiousness, " I do not 
care, I can find thick ice somewhere in the pond, and I 
intend to avoid all the holes and thin places." " But," 
said he, with large Cautiousness, " do take care, for you 
will certainly fall into a hole before you are aware of it 
I shall not skate again till the weather is much colder, 
and the water freezes harder." 

8. How many scholars there are who are actually 



5. Relate the case of the boy who had very small CaatioasneaBT 

6. What will some do who have small Cautiousness ? Of what danger 
are they regardless? How is this organ shown in reference to water? 

7. What does the first cut represent? Relate the story. 8. In what way 
does CautionsneM affect scholars? 
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afiraid to tell their teachers all they know about their 
lessons. They have Cautiousness so large, that as soon 
as the question is asked, they either forget the answer, 
or are so confused, that they cannot speak what they 
know perfectly* If they say anything, they speak so 
low that they can scarcely be heard. 

9. I know a little girl who has large Cautiousness, 
who always asked to have a light in her room when 
she went to bed, and wished her mother to stay with 
her and sing her to sleep. If she woke and foimd that 
her mother had left the room, she would scream as if 
she were very much terrified. This caused her mother 
much trouble, and should have been corrected. 

10. Mothers show large Cautiousness and Philopro- 
genitiveness when they are extremely anxious about 
their children. If they take a slight cold, they think all 
the time that they will be sick, and perhaps die. If they 
go to school, they are fearful that some accident will 
happen to then. They show this organ, when they vrill 
not permit their little children to climb the backs of 
chairs, or the stairs, and forget that they must learn to 
do these things before they can do them well. They 
show it, by covering their children with clothing so 
that not a breath of air can reach them, and forget that 
it is pure air which vitalizes their blood. 

11. They show it, when they do not bathe their chil- 
dren in cold water, and are fearful that they may take 
cold if they do. This will be the case, if they do it only 



9. In what way did the little girl show her CantiousnesB 7 10. In what 
do motherB show Cautioosness and Philoprogenitiveness? What 
liave they for their children? Why do they not permit them to 
the backs of chairs 7 What do parents forget? 11. How do some 
mothers regard cold water 7 
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occasionally, on some important occasion, when they 
are to be dressed. 

12. A good old grandmother manifested it, when she 
charged her grandchildren " not to go near the water 
till they had learned to swim," for fear they would be 
drowned. 

13. Those persons who have small Cautiousness, 
together with small Secretiveness, are very blunt in 
their remarks, and frequently injure the feelings of others 
by them, so that in either excess it is unfortunate. You 
must exercise this enough to know what you intend to 
do, before you commence, and to take proper care and 
anxiety for the future. If the little girl had too much, 
she would not begin to cut out her doll-baby*s dresses : 
and if she had too little, she would waste her muslin ; 
so she must have just enough to accomplish what she 
desires. 

14. In the cut at the end of the organ, the old hen sees 
the hawk flying over her head, and her instinct tells her 
that she wants her dear little chicks ; so she screams, 
flaps her wings, and calls all her little ones together, 
that she may protect them under the shadow of her 
wings. She has, like the mother, Cautiousness and Phi- 
loprogenitiveness combined. 




la. In wtui way did an old grandmother show this organ i 13. Wbit 
are the ef!lM:ta of unall CsatJooHieaB and small SecretiTeneu 1 How moM 
tbia organ beeiercisedT Give an eiample. 14. Explain the cat at the 
end of [ho organ. 



axNSrriTENBBB. 
12. AfPKOBATITBKBSB. 




1. Ws were not created to serve and please our- 
selves alone, while we are surrounded by friends and 
acquaiDtances ; and we, therefore, find that there is a 
diBtinct portion on each side of the head, which was 
givwi to us for that purpose— to dispose us to please our 
friends, to be polite, afiable, and courteous. When 
this organ of Approbativeness is large and active, 
it causes the person to be very sensitive to praise or 
consure. 

2. He will feel it very keenly if he be reproved for 
doing anything wrong, and feel much hurt, if addressed 
in harsh and unkind language ; and will also be much 



WlMt (■ the dsfiniticni of Appn)bB.tiveiieBB 1 What ia its location t 
I. What was not the denga of oar Creator ? With what are we provided, 
tnd for wbat porpoae I What is one effect of tiiis organ 1 3. How will 
Ab pmoD reoerre reproof and onkindiMH ? How can be be encmr- 
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encouraged, if he receives a word of praise or com- 
mendation from his parents and teachers. 

3. All nations and all classes of people manifest a love 
for approbation^|)ut in different ways, which depend 
greatly on circiunstances and education. 

4. The people who live in China, press the feet of their 
children, and bandage them as soon as they are bom, to 
prevent their growth. They admire small feet, and are 
willing to torture themselves and their children, in order 
to gratify this feeling of Approbativeness. 

5. The Flat-headed Indians, on the other hand, think 
that a flat forehead is a mark of beauty ; so all their 
little infants have their foreheads pressed backward, and 
have a bandage put around the head, in order that the 
brain need not grow and expand in the forehead. 
Others press different parts of their heads for the same 
purpose. 

6. There are many Indian tribes, who paint their 
bodies with various colors, wear beads in their noses, 
and earrings in their ears, and cut and disfigure their 
bodies, solely for the sake of pleasing others. 

7. The same feeling is shown in more civilized nations, 
by extravagant and showy dress, or by pressing in the 
ribs, instead of the head or feet, to make small waists. 
Although it is silly and ridiculous to do either of the 
former, yet the effects are not so injurious as the latter ; 
for, when the ribs are compressed, all the vital organs 
suffer, and life is shortened. 

3. How extensive is the influence of this organ ? Is there any differ- 
ence ? 4. What is a custom among the Chinese ? What do they admire ? 
5. What do the Flat-headed Indians consider a mark of beauty ? What i? 
their peculiar custom ? 6. What are the customs of other Indian tribes? 
7. How is this feeling exhibited in civilized nations ? Why are the effects 
of this latter custom more injurious than the former ? 
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8. Some wear a quantity of jewels, and buy a great 
deal of fiuie furniture, to gratify this faculty. 

9. Love of approbation is one of the strongest motives 
and incentives to all our actions. We speak, look, and 
act, not so much to gratify our own feelings, or to secure 
our own happiness, but to gratify others, and make them 
happy. 

10. This same principle induces many people to dress 
themselves in their finest clothes, when they walk out, 
and to open their parlors, and sit in them, when they 
have company. 

11. Little girls exhibit a fondness for dress and show 
very early. Why ? Because they desire to be praised ; 
they are fond of approbation. 

12. There is another way in which Approbativeness 
is developed, viz. : in ambition. Said a little boy : 
•• Mother told me, when I become a man, I may go on a 
voyage round Cape Horn." The little boy never thought 
of the hardships which he would be obliged to encoun- 
ter, the heat and the cold he must endure, but looked 
forward to this event with bright anticipations ; his am- 
bition would be gratified, he could do as his father was 
doing, and he would then be satisfied. 

13. Napoleon Bonaparte had unbounded ambition ; 
he desired to conquer the whole world, and bring all 
nations in subjection to his power. 

14. When king Alexander had conquered almost all 



8. In what way do others show this faculty ? 9. What is a powerful 
motive to action? How do we show it? 10. Name some of the other 
ways in which this faculty is exhibited ? 11. What do little girls easily 
exhibit T What is the cause of this ? 12. What is the next way in which 
Approbativeness is developed ? Give an example of the little boy. Of 
wilst did he never think ? Why would he be satisfied ? 13. In what is 
Bonaparte on example of ambition ? 



(. 
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the eastern world, and was pushing his armies onward 
to new conquests, he wept because there were not more 
worlds to conquer. 

5. Approbativeness is exhibited by the desire to excel 
others. There are many students, who will sit up all 
night to study, in order that they may excel all others in 
their class. They thus weaken their bodies, and impair 
their minds, so that they can do very little good with 
their knowledge when gained. 

16. Boys show this organ in their sports ; they will 
try to leap a little farther than the one who performed 
last, and by over-exertions often injure themselves. 

17. You have all probably heard of the illustrious 
Sam Patch, who leaped over the Falls of Niagara. He 
was very desirous to have the praise and approbation 
of others, and could not think of anything else by which 
to gain it ; so he jumped twenty, thirty, forty, and one 
hundred feet ; and, in the presence of ten thousand per- 
sons, leaped at Niagara Falls — from a scaffold raised for 
that purpose — into the water, and being excited by the 
applauses of the people, he proposed to jump at the Gene- 
see Falls, which are ninety-six feet high, from a scaffold 
twenty-five feet high, which made one hundred and 
twenty-one feet in height ; but this last leap proved that 
" he took one leap too much ;" for he was drowned in 
the waters, never to rise again. He was another 
instance of the folly of too great ambition. 

18. When this feeling is excessive, it frequently leads 



14. How did Alexander show ambition? 15. What is another way in 
which this organ is exhibited ? What do students often do ? What are 
the effects of this course ? 16. In what way do boys show this organ ? 
17. Who was Sam Patch ? Of what was he desirous? What did he do 
to obtain this ? What was his last proposition, and how did it end ? 
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to selfishness, as I will show by the following story. It 
makes some people irritable and uneasy, when they can- 
not succeed in doing what they attempt to do. . 

19. Let us look at those two boys in the next field, 
who are sailing their kites. John and William played 
very pleassmtly together, till John's kite began to ascend 
higher than William's. He said this was not fair play, 
and told John he thought it was time to go home ; but 
John, who enjoyed the sport very much, replied, that he 
was not quite ready, and, moreover, their parents had 
given them the whole afternoon for play. William had 
very large Approbativeness, and could not endure the 
idea of being excelled by another in anything. 

20. He began, therefore, to feel quite uneasy; still, 
John's kite continued to ascend in the air, with the rapid 
speed of a bird, till it really appeared very beautiful, as 
it was wafted along by the light breeze. As John 
turned his head, William cut the string, and then the 
kite came tumbling, tumbling, down through the air, as 
a man totters along when he has drank so much rum 
that his muscles cannot support him. 

21. Here was trouble. John, although a very good 
and kind-hearted boy, could not help crying, and told 
William he would never play with him again. 

What shall we call William ? 

Every one would say, " A very, very selfish boy." 

22. The kite happened to fall where John could easily 
find it, and, being pacified, they went out again the next 



18. What are the effectB of the excessive exercise of this organ? 
19. Relate the story of John and William. Why did William begin to 
feel uneasy 1 20. What is said of John's kite 1 What did William do, 
■nd what was the effect of it? 21. How did John feel? What ww 
Wflliam t . 22. Why did John become reconciled to WiUiam } 

V 
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day to play. William had fixed his kite, and pat on 
some new bobbiny to see if his could not equal John's. 
They tried again. They unrolled their cord ; away 
went the bobbin and away went their kites ; they mount- 
ed together, but very soon John's again rose higher 
and higher, till it appeared like a little speck in the air. 

23. William was much displeased, and was strongly 
inclined to use his Combativeness ; but, as they had not 
much time that day for play, they soon returned home. 

John ran off to school light-hearted, but William 
thought during the whole day of the speed of John's 
kite. On his way home from school, he recollected that 
John had told him he intended to go on an errand for 
his mother. In passing by his father's yard, he saw the 
kite lying in one comer, as John had left it in the morn- 
ing. A wicked thought came into his mind — to exchange 
one for the other. As they lived very near each other, 
this was done without attracting the notice of any one. 

24. The next play-day William proposed to John to 
go out again and have a fine time. In the meantime 
William had painted John's kite, and marked it all over, 
so that he would not recognize it. They let out their 
kites in the air, when lo ! William's soared up to the 
clouds, while John's — ^who did not notice but that he 
had his own — could not succeed at all. 

25. William's Approbativeness was gratified. Do 
you think, children, that William was happy ? no ! there 
was something within that troubled him, and told him 



22. What is eaid of their next attempt 7 23. What were the feelings 
of William ? What did William recollect ? What resulted from this re- 
membrance ' Did he succeed ? 24. Did they play again together ? 
Why did not John recognize his kite ? How did they sacceed this after 
noon? 25. What was William's motive? 
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that he had acted wrongly. He not only had too much 
Appro bativeDesB, but exercised hia Acquisitiveness by 
taking what did not belong to him. When you have a 
very great desire to excel others, recollect the case of 
William, and how unhappy he must haye been in the 
course he pursued. 

26. We should keep this organ under proper restraint ; 
bat should be anxious to have a good name, and clear 
reputation, and should strive to do all we can to make 
others happy. 

27. The cut represents the meeting of a very polite 
lady and gentleman, who had large Approbativeness. 



18. SELF-ESTEEM. 




irtiere Ibe back put of the b«Bd begiiiB to Hi 

1. Sons people are vain, others are proud. The 
difference between vanity and pride — is simply this — 

85. Was he happy ? Why not ? Why iihould children remember this 
Uaryl 36. How much ahould we siercisa (his organ ? 37. What doM 
Oiecat teprswntr What is the deBaitian of SeltBaleeml What u iu 
locatwof 1. What u the difference between pride and TUii^! 
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vanity <^pos68 us to show off our attractions to others, 
to veocire their attention, to please them, and to obtain 
their praise and good- will ; this arises from Approbative- 
ness ; while pride cares not so much for the respect and 
good will of others^ as for our own feelings of respect, 
our own good-will ; this arises from Self-Esteem. 

2. A person who has large Self-Esteem, desires to 
pursue his own course in life, to think and act for him- 
self. He does not ask another what he shall do, but de- 
cides for himself. 

3. Children with this organ large, think they can do 
as much as their parents ; and often feel as though they 
were too old to render obedience to their requests. They 
also show it in their plays. Some one is always the 
head, the captain, or the ruling spirit, and all the others 
do as he dictates. 

4. Young men who have large Self-Esteem, are 
anxious to get away from the restraints of home, to be 
their own masters, to take their own cares and responsi- 
bilities, and to act as they please. See the cut. 

Some show the influence of this organ by the exercise 
of a commanding spirit ; they love to rule and govern 
their fellow-beings ; one man always rules, and another 
serves ; one man makes the laws of the nation, and 
another obeys them ; one man is teacher, another is 
scholar. 

6. This organ is developed sometimes by dignity. 
There are some who do right, because they have 



1. From what do they each arise ? 2. What does Self-Esteem dispose a 
person to do ? 3. In what way do children show this organ ? 4. In what 
way do young men show it ? In what other ways is it freqnently ex- 
hibited ? 5. What is the next way in which it is shown ? What inducea 
some persons to do right ? 
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too much honor to do otherwise; for, if they took a 
wrong course, they would not feel a self-respect which 
they call honor. Some have/a&e ideas about honor. 
At the South, if a person speaks to another at all disre- 
spectfully, the latter feels that he must challenge him to 
fight a duel, and endeavor to take his life ; but it would 
be much more honorable for him ioforgivcy or pass it by 
in silence. 

6. With very small Self-Esteem, one places but little 
value on what he does ; and, if Approbativeness be 
large, he is so anxious to please, that he fears all the 
time that he shall fail, and therefore does worse than he 
might if the organ were large. Sometimes the organ is 
too large, and gives a haughty domineering spirit, as is 
manifested in the cut. 

7. The peacock has both Self-Esteem aiid Approba- 
tiveness. She spreads out her beautiful feathers, as if 
conscious of her charms, and as if she desired to attract 
the attention of others. 

8. We need just enough Self-Esteem to cause us to 
place a fair value on ourselves, that we may bring out 
all our powers to their full extent ; and not so much as 
to make us proud and haughty. 



5. What is meant by honor at the South ? What would be a prefera> 
ble course? 6. What is the influence of very small Self-Esteem joined 
with large Approbativeness? 7. In what way does the peacock repre- 
■ent Self-Esteem 7 8. How much of this organ is necessary ? 
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DaroRTiDit— Win ; dedrion ; pcrieremiee ; i 
LooATiDig^KrTTmeai t> iltuated od the buk put of Uw top of thB hnd. Illlllliiill 
Bli^ In fronE of SBlf-Eflteflm. 

1. Firmness is a very important organ ; but, like all 
the others, is liable to perversion, as I will show you. If 
a person has large Firmness, and, especially, large Self- 
Esteem, he is very firm, set, unyielding, and frequently 
stubborn. If he intends to pursue any course, he is de- 
cided to do it, whether it be for the best or not. 

2. If a person has but little Firmness, he has not much 
character ; he will say, " I will if I can," " Perhaps I 
will," "I will try," etc.; but when it is large, he says, 
" Rain or shine, I will go, and nothing shall prevent me." 

3. Children, generally, have this organ very largely 
developed, and it is a source of much trouble to those 
who have the care of them ; for it is not guided by 



What IB the deBnition of Firmnes*! What ie its location T I. Wbat 
is said of FimitieM T What are the inflneDcea of large Firmness and large 
Self-Estooml 2. Wliatdoes a person say with small FinnneasT What 
if Firnmew be large t 3. What is aud of Ihia organ ia chiMreoT 
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4. How often do children refuse to yield obedience to 
their parents. Richard has resolved to do a certain 
thing ; his mother says that he must not do it If Rich- 
ard does not say, ^ / m/2^" it is not because he does not 
teel so ; for he still persists, and does not yield till he 
has accomplished what he desires. 

5. ^Charles, dear, do not shut the door," said his 
mother. ^ No, mother," replied the little boy, but all the 
time he shut it more, and would have finally closed it, 
if his mother had not taken him away. 

6. Robert told his father a falsehood; he asked his 
son again and again* if his statement of the thing were 
correct ; but Robert has told his story ; and, although 
his conscience whispered to him that he had done 
wrong, yet he is unwilling to retract what he has once 
said ; he foolishly thought he must adhere to his word. 

7. Once there was a little boy named Edward. His 
mother put him to bed one night, and asked him to kiss 
her, as he usually did. But for some cause, he thought 
that he would not. ** Why, Edward,'* said his mother, 
** I wish you to kiss me." He refused to do so. " Why, 
ESdward, do you not intend to do as I wish you, and kiss 
me ?" Still Edward would not yield. 

8. ** Then," said his mother, ^ I must punish you, for 
you must obey your mother." So she punished him, but 
still he was determined not to obey her, and he did not. 
He had large Firmness, thus to refuse to do what was 
usually a great pleasure both to him and to his mother ; 
he would yield neither to her entreaties nor commands. 



4. What do children often reftue to do? Belate the caae of Wil- 
liam. 5. Belate the case of Charles ? 6. Belate the caae of Bobert 
7, 8. Belate the atory of little Edward 7 9. What waa Edwazd'a dia- 
poaitknif 
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9. He was not only firm, but obstinate. In each of 
the above cases the children did not wilfully mean to do 
wrong ; but they did not wish to yield their wills to 
another. They wished to have their own way, and 
yield only to their own desires and inclinations. They 
acted somewhat in the same way as the mule does 
^^^ch is represented in the cut, at the end of this organ. 
The mule is a very stubborn animal ; the more the man 
^deavored to make him follow, the less inclined he 
was to move. Even blows produced no effect on him. 

10. It is well to have some firmness and decision of 
character ! for, without them, we c(5uld be influenced by 
every body, and made to do just as they desired. We 
should commence a great many pieces of work at the 
same time, and never finish any of them. We should 
have no resolution, but would continually change our 
places. We should do one thing one day, and attempt 
another the next. 

11. Mungo Park, an excellent man, who lived many 
years ago, had a great fondness for making discoveries. 
Africa, you know, is in the Eastern Hemisphere, many 
thousand miles from New York. A great portion of 
that large country is a sandy desert, and is uninhabited. 
No people, or very few, live in the interior countries ; 
and it is almost impossible for any one to travel through 
them on account of the savage character of the people, 
and the unhealthiness of the climate. The river Niger 
runs through Africa. Many years since no one knew 
its source, where it terminated, or emptied its waters. 



9. What probably was the motive of each of the children in the abore 
stories ? What is said of the mule 1 10. Why is some firmness desira- 
ble ? 11. Who was Muiigo Park ? Where is Africa ? What is said of 
most of that country ? What was not known concerning the river Niger? 
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1^ The European people were very anxious to as- 
certain this, in order to send theix ships down the river 
if it were possible ; but no one was willing to undertake 
80 dangerous an enterprise, till Mungo Park said he 
would go, and brave all the dangers and endure all the 
hardships, if they would provide him with a fleet of 
ships and a sufficient number of men. 

13. They set out, and, as was expected, they met with 
numerous difficulties ; for all the men who went with 
him died, and he almost starved for want of food. Every- 
thing he had was stolen from him by the natives. He 
returned to Europe, and being not at all daunted by his 
jfirst £ulure, determined to embark again. So another 
fleet was provided, as well as provision for the journey. 
He Uved to see all his men, but two or three, killed or 
taken away by disease. He was then taken captive or 
killed by a tribe of savages, while sailing on the river 
Niger. 

14. Some may say that he was guided by Approba- 
tiveness — ^that he was desirous of fame and glory ; be 
that as it may, if he had not possessed large Firmness^ 
which gave him energy, resolution, and decision of char- 
acter, I^ could never have endured what he did. But 
his Firmness caused him to say, " I will go ; yea, if I 
die, I will go f and go he did, and died on his favorite 
stream, but not till he had gained considerable informa- 
tion on the subject which he had so much at heart 

15. Napoleon Bonaparte is another instance of large 



13. Why were the European people interested in this river ? What 
die offer of Mango Park ? 13. What was their soccess ? What did 
he then do ? What became of the second fleet t What was his own 
fiiteT 14. What enabled this noble man to endore so many hardships? 
What language did his Firmness dictate t What did he gain ? 

8 
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Furmness. He was an obscure boy when young* but 
had an uncommon amount of perseverance, by which he 
rose from one station to another, till finally his name 
was borne on the breezes of the nation as Emperor of 
France ; and at one time nearly the whole of Europe 
was shaken by his name ; and, if his ambition had not 
been too excessive, he would have been contented with a 
measure of fame, ^d never have lost his crown and been 
banished to the lonely isle of Helena, to waste away his 
days. He is represented in the cut, at the commence- 
ment of this organ, with some of his generals, all equip- 
ped for an engagement. 

16. Robert Bruce had large Firmness, and much per- 
severance. He had been defeated again and again, and 
was almost discouraged, and was about to surrender 
himself to the enemy. One day he laid himself down 
on his bed, and was meditating on the sad state of his 
affairs, and thinking of the prospects of the future, when 
he observed a spider weaving her web on the ceiling. 

17. He noticed that as often as the spider attached 
the thread to the farther end, the thread broke, but still 
the spider tried again. Robert was so pleased with the 
spider's efforts that he forgot his own misfortunes. He 
counted the times that the spider tried to fasten her 
web. When she had failed the sixth time, he recollected 
that he had been defeated just six times. Said he, "If 
she tries again and succeeds, / will try again to regain 
my lost fortunes." 



15. Who is another instance of large Firmness? What is said of him ? 
What would have been the result if his ambition had been less ? How is 
he represented in the cut ? 16. Who is another instance of this organ T 
What is said of his success, and what did he do ? 17. What obserratioiiB 
did he make on the spider ? How did this affect him ? 
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18. The spider tried again, succeeded, and Robert 
Bruce left his couch with new resolutions. He rallied 
around him a few chosen spirits who were his warm and 
devoted friends, and went into the field of battle. The 
tide of success turned in his favor» and he was ever 
afterward fortunate. He possessed perseverance, and 
fflthough he had often been defeated, yet he persevered 
till he finally succeeded in his efibrts. 

19. There are many rich and intelligent men who 
were poor and ragged when children, but who, by per- 
severance, have become distinguished men in society, 
highly respected and esteemed. 

20. Inebriates, who break off* from their cups, require 
much Firmness to sustain them in their good resolutions ; 
and the reason that so many become intemperate after 
they have signed the pledge, is, because they have not 
decision enough to refuse to drink with their friends, or 
because their Adhesiveness or Approbativeness is larger 
than their Firmness ; yet this is no excuse for them, for 
if they are conscious that they are easily influenced by 
their friends, they should try to cultivate this organ of 
Firmness, and guard against temptation. 

21. Some of our most noble buildings, the works of 
art, the great pyramids of the ancient world, the temples, 
castles, and churches, have resulted from the develop- 
ment of this organ, in those who built them. 

22. With Firmness, I finish the description of the 



18. What determination did he make 1 In what way did he keep hiR 
resolations 7 What was his peculiar trait of character 7 19. What is true 
respecting many of our distinguished members of society 7 20. Who espe- 
cially require Firmness ? Why do many break the pledge? Why are 
these reasons jio excuse for them ? 21. What are some of the works of 
art which have resulted from Firmness 1 22. What general remarks are 
made of these selfish sentiments ? 
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selfish sentiments ; and you can see that, although the 
exercise of them can produce selfishness, yet they are 
capable of a higher ofiice than the selfish propensities. 
We were created social beings, and it is both our 
privilege and duty to exercise these social organs in a 
proper manner. 

23. We were also created selfish beings ; for we have 
an animal nature, and its corresponding wants, which 
must be gratified. We must eat, and exercise our 
AJimentiveness ; we must find somethmg to eat by 
calling to our aid Acquisitiveness ; we must also use 
our Cautiousness, to warn us of the approach of danger, 
and to bid us take thought for our future wants ; we 
use our Approbativeness to make us polite, afifable, and 
careful of injuring the feelings of others ; we use our 
Self-Esteem to make us independent, manly, and dignified; 
and, finally, we use our Firmness to give us decision of 
character, perseverance, and stability. These organs 
are all given us for a good purpose ; and if we do not 
abase these faculties, we shall be doing only what our 
Creator intended for us to do, to nourish and support 
our bodies by their use. 



22. what is said of our social nature 7 23. What is said of our selfish 
nature % For what do we need these different selfish organs ? In what 
way can we do what our Creator intended that we should ? 




CHAPTER V. 

MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

15. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 




Dzmnnoii — Uefu-d [or du^ ; Jiudce; KiuB(irmoralDliUgaiJaii,uidttuirl^uid 
Leotmat— CowekntJoiuneii k (llDBled on «cli Ma of FlnnneH. 

1. Tbbbb is an element of mind mtbin ua that is called 
conscience. There is also a portion of brain which cor- 
responds to this element Every one has this monitor, 
which watches over all his actions, and speaks in tones 
almost audible, to inform him when he has done right or 
wrong. 



Wbtt i« the mbject of cfaapEor fifth P What u the definition of Cod- 
■oientiaiuDeMl What it iu location 7 1. Wbal alemeut do we pamimt 
Wtmt ooofpaodM to tbia 1 Ib this monitor confined to a few 1 ' 



^#* 
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2. The reason why it is called a guide, or monitor, is, 
because the word monitor means some one to watch 
over us, to take care of, or to warn us of our faults. 

3. In some schools, one of the older scholars is select- 
ed by the teacher to take care of the smaller children, 
to hear their lessons, etc., and is called a monitor. Let 
us examine and see if all of us have a conscience to 
serve us as a monitor. 

4. We will take the little child ; its mother says, 
" No, my dear, do not touch it ; the little thing puts out 
its hand, and wishes to touch it very much, yet draws it 
back again. 

5. The child goes to school, sees a piece of money 
on the floor, reaches forth to take it ; but there is some- 
thing that draws him back, and whispers to him, "Do not 
take it," and he reflects that it does not belong to him. 

6. On his way to school, he passes a stall where there 
are some fine oranges, and other fruit, exhibited for sale in 
a very tempting manner. The woman has turned her 
head, and the lad wishes that one of those nice oranges 
was in his pocket ; but there is a still, small voice, that 
says, " It is not right ; they do not belong to you ;" he 
draws back his hand, and hastens to school. 

7. In school, one day, one of the boys was called out 
by the teacher, to be punished for making a great noise, 
or for whispering. Why is it that his neighbor cannot 
study ? ah ! he hears that silent monitor say, " Do not 



2. Why is the conscience called a monitor? 3. What is meant by a 
monitor in school 1 4. What is said of the mother and the child 1 5. What 
is related of the child when in school 1 6. In what form does temptation 
come to him again 1 Does he resist, and why 1 7. What is said of the 
two boys in school 1 Wliy did the noble boy confess that he had done 
the mischief 1 
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let the innocent be punished for the guilty;'' so he 
stands in his seat^ and firmly said to the teacher, ^ I 
made the noise. Sir." 

8. Ann has done something wrong. She has told 
her mother a falsehood. She goes to bed at night, but 
her usually sweet and quiet slumbers are disturbed ; 
and she cannot sleep till she has asked forgiveness of 
her mother. 

9. Another example : George Washington — and I 
presume all children know perfectly well who he was — 
when a little boy, had a new hatchet presented to him, 
which pleased him greatly. As boys frequently do, he 
hacked everything which came in his way. Among 
other things, he cut a young cherry-tree in his father's 
garden. His father thought much of this tree, and 
valued it highly. 

10. When he came home, and saw what had been 
done, he was very much surprised that any one should 
have been so thoughtless as to destroy his valuable tree. 
Little George stood at the side of his father, and at once 
saw the mischief he had done, and was much afraid of 
his father's displeasure ; but, summoning courage, he 
looked in his father's face, and said, " It was I, father, 
who cut the tree, with my little hatchet." 

11. His father was so pleased with the candor and ^ 
tnithfiilness of his son, that he could not punish him ; 
but told him how much better pleased he was to see his 
little boy honest, than with all the trees in the nursery. 

12. George Washington never told a lie. Why not ? 
Because he, with the others of whom I have spoken 



8; B^Iate the case of Ann. 9, 10. Relate the story of George Washiiig- 
too. 11. What were the feelmgs of his fiither 1 
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previously, had large Conscientiousness, or in other 
words, because they heeded that still, small voice, which 
always speaks in gentle tones, but so loud that we may 
always hear if we listen attentively. 

13. When we do right, there is something which 
almost always tells us of it, and makes us very happy. 
It is even exhibited in the countenance. You often 
hear your teacher, or some older person say, " That boy 
has done wrong, for he appears guilty," or *'that he 
appears innocent " 

14. Sometimes persons who commit crimes secretly, 
which are not discovered, confess their guilt, and deliver 
themselves up to justice, even many years after the deed 
has been done. 

15. I once read of a Jew, who travelled with his 
master, who was rich, and carried a large quantity of 
jewellery with him. The servant, instigated by love of 
money, killed his master, lowered his body in the water, 
seized his property, and left for another part of the 
country. 

16. He then commenced business gradually, and 
became richer and more successful, owing, as the people 
then thought, to his industry, and skill in business. He 
became so popular, and was so much esteemed in the 
town where he lived, that he married a daughter of one 
of the most influential men. He soon rose to office, and 
was elected one of their judges. 

17. A man was brought into court, one day, charged 



12. What was true of this boy ? Why was he always truthful ? In 
what way does our conscience speak ? 13. What is always the case when 
we do right ? Where is this exhibited ? What is a very common re- 
mark ? 14. What is true of many persons who commit crimes secretly ? 
15, 16. Relate the anecdote of the Jew ? 
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with murdering another man; the case was the 
murder of the Jew's old master, whose body had been 
found in the river. The man pleaded innocence, but the 
evidence was so strong against him that his sentence 
was almost sure. The judge was quite uneasy in his 
seat, and finally rose on his feet and addressed those 
present 

18. He told them, that, although the evidence appeared 
perfectly clear against the man, yet his own conscience 
would not permit him to sufier punishment; that he 
knew that he was innocent, for he himself was 
the guilty man. He then confessed the whole affair 
from beginning to end, told how he had deceived the 
people by feigning to be poor when he was rich, and 
concluded by saying that he wished justice done to 
himself, for he had lead a very unhappy life since he 
committed the deed, being wounded continually by the 
stings of conscience. This man had large Conscientious- 
ness, but was influenced more by his large Acquisitive- 
ness. 

19. The conscience can, and does, become seared or 
hardened, if we neglect to heed its voice ; yet even then, 
it will occasionally speak to disturb our peace and 
happiness. 

20. Children generally have large Conscience when 
they are young, but too many neglect to take care of it. 
Suppose you should plant seeds in a garden, and when 
the leaflets raised their tiny heads above the ground. 



17. What suit was brought into court one day ? 18. What course did 
the judge pursue ? Why had he been unhappy ? What motives in- 
fluenced this Jew? 19. How can the conscience become hardened? 
30. Who generally have large Conscience 7 In what way is its neglect 
iUustrated by seeds in a garden ? 
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you should let the weeds grow all around the tender 
plant, do you not think it would be choked or killed by 
them? Precisely the same is true in reference to 
children. 

21. Their conscience is like a sheet of white paper ; 
every time the child disregards its voice, it is like a spot 
of ink dropped on the paper. This spot can never be 
entirely removed ; the paper will never be so clear and 
white again as it was at first. So, if we do wrong once, 
we may feel very badly ; the second time, it is easier 
for us to refuse to listen to the monitions of conscience ; 
till, finally, a person can take the life of another, and 
scarcely feel any sorrow or guilt at the time, though 
most of all our abandoned criminals have moments when 
they think of the days of their innocence and purity, 
and would be willing to give worlds, if they had them, 
if it were possible that the remembrance of their guilt 
could be blotted out from their memories. They feel 
the keen pangs of remorse, and weep in bitterness of 
spirit. 

22. Those who commit murders, and do other wickei 
deeds, were once pure, playful, and happy children. 
They were fondled and caressed as much by a fond 
mother, and were nestled as closely to her bosom of 
love, and felt as badly as any of you at the first sin they 
committed. 

23. Indians are frequently very conscientious. The 
following fact shows that they recognize this element 



21. What resemblance is there between the conscience of a child and 
a sheet of white paper ? What is said of the first and second sin ? Do 
abandoned criminals ever feel the stings of conscience ? What does it 
lead them to think ? 22. What were hardened sinners when children 1 
23. Have Indians a conscience T 
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of mincL An Indian, being among his white neighbors, 
asked for a little tobacco to smoke, and one of them, 
having some loose in his pocket, gave him a handful. 
The day following, the Indian came back inquiring for 
the donor, saying, " That he had found a quarter of a 
doUar among the tobacco." 

24. Being told ^* That as it had been given to him, he 
might as well keep it," he answered, pointing to his 
breast, '' I got a good man and a bad man here ; the 
good man say, * It is not mine, I must return it to the 
ovmer ;' the bad man say, * Why, he gave it to you, and 
it is your own now ;' the good man say, * That's not 
right ; the tobacco is yours, not the money ;' the bad 
man say, * Never mind, you got it, go buy some dram ;* 
the good man say, * No, no, you must not do so ;' so I 
don't know what to do. I think to go to sleep, but the 
good man and the bad man keep talking all night, and 
trouble me ; and now I bring the money back I feel 
good." In this case the Indian called the monitions of 
his conscience the good or bad man, and could not be 
easy or quiet under its reproaches. 

25. Remember, then, children, to take care of that 
conscience of yours while you are young ; when you 
have done wrong, be willing to confess it, and endeavor 
to do wrong no more. I know that there are some who 
have large Conscience, but whose Firmness is weak, 
who are easily influenced by bad and wicked com- 
panions, and are led astray by them ; to such I would 
say, if you cannot say " iVb," when a friend asks you to 



23, 24. Relate the anecdote of the Indian 7 What did the Indian call 
coDflcience? 25. What should children endeavor to do? What is 
mad of those who have largo Conscience, bat small Firmness 1 What 
is giyen to soch persons? 
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do something which your conscience teUs you is wrong, 
then avoid the company of that friend. This is the only 
way to become virtuous, truthful, and conscientious ; 
and I hope you all have the desire to improve your 
minds and dispositions. Remember, children, you are 
now laying the foundation for your future characters. 
What you wish to be when men and women, endeavor 
to be while children. 

26. Conscientiousness is represented in the cut by a 
female with a pair of scales, as if administering justice. 
She has a bandage around her eyes, that she may not be 
biassed in her decisions, but adhere strictly to the truth. 




Dimimow— AnUripaaoni of 



1. We have learned that we have an element of 
mind to lead us to reflect on our actions, and to cause 

95. Wbat ■hoald children remember.' 26, How is Cotuciendoiunesa 
repmenled io Ibe cut T Wbat is the de&iitioa of Hope ? What ii it* 

location? I. What impon&ot thing have we jast learned I 
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US uneasiness and unhappiness when we have done 
wrongs as well as joy and peace when we have done 
right 

2. We might, if this organ were too excessive, be dis- 
couraged at times, and feel that all our efforts were use- 
less, and that ^e could never do as we ought; but, 
close by its side lies another part of the brain, which 
disposes us to be cheerful, to look ahead, to forget the 
present, and to anticipate the future. 

d. Children are generally very happy, light, and 
merry-hearted. One reason is, that they have no cares 
to trouble them, and very few sorrows to throw a 
gloom over their little , spirits ; another is, that their 
thoughts are always, as it were, on the tip-toe; they 
are thinking about a time to come, when the years will 
roll by, and manhood and womanhood shall be theirs. 
Then they will have, as they imagine, perfect enjoy- 
ment 

4. There is scarcely any one who does not antici- 
pate, think, and say, what he will do in after years. 

Said a little boy, '' When I am a man, I intend to be 
a doctor, and I will have on my sign-board such and 
such letters," mentioning the initials of his own name ; 
and thus his imagination was filled with drugs and 
medicines, and his hope was fed by the anticipation. 

5. " To-morrow, I will do so and so," said the little 
girl. 

" To-morrow, I will see my dear parents." 



2. What IB the inflaence of excessive Hope ? What is the ftmction 
of the organ next to Hope? 3. What is a peculiarity of children? 
What are the two reasons for this? What do they imagine is in store for 
tiiem ? 4. Do all have these feelings ? What anticipations did the Bttle 
boy cherish? 5. What remarks are freqaently made by those who haye 
lai^e anticipatiuns? 

9 
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** To-morrow, I will go to school." 

** To-morrow, I will finish my work.** 

** To-morrow, I will learn my lesson," etc. 

6. Time flies, and the to-morrow comes, and then 
another to-morrow is anticipated. Years pass, and the 
little boy is a man; he now lays deeper plans and 
schemes, and says, ^* In a few years 1 shall be wealthy, 
or intellectual, and shall be able to rest from my labors." 
Disappointments come, but he still thinks there is ^ a 
good time coming," a bright day ahead, and he tries 
again. 

7. Some men h^ive this organ so large, that they 
speculate, or lay but a great deal of money in purchasing 
lands, thinking that their value will increase ; but they 
firequently lose, because they cannot sell the land for as 
much money as they have paid for it. 

8. Some buy large quantities ' of flour, wheat, and 
other articles of commerce, when there is but little in 
the market, thinking that if it is scarce, the value will 
increase ; but they are very often obliged to sell it for 
less than they paid for it. 

9. Very large Hope leads a person to make large 
promises. The future appears to him a dream of bliss ; 
he thinks that success will certainly attend him, so he 
frequently meets with disappointments. 

10. It is Hope that sustains and inspires the mariner, 
when he ventures on the stormy ocean. He leaves the 
endearments of home, and embarks for a long journey. 



6. what follows one to-morrow? What difference is there in the hopes 
of the boy and the man ? How do disappointments affect him 1 7. To 
what does this organ lead when very large ? 7, 8. What illustrations are 
given? . 9. What is another exhibition of large Hope? 10. What does 
Hope enable the mariner to do ? 
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and knows that he will be in the midst of dangers and 
perils ; yet he hopes and anticipates that fortune will 
crown his.efibrts/and that he shall accumulate property. 

11. When the winds blow around his ship, and the 
angry waves dash against it with fiiry, and drive it on 
the rocks, why is he not filled with despair, when seated 
oh his frail bark ? There is a gleam of Hope in his 
soul. He sees a distant sail, which, although so distant 
that it appears like a speck on the waste of waters, yet 
Hope whispers that they will descry his situation, and 
come to his aid in season to snatch him from a watery 
grave. 

12. The mother, as she holds the infant fin her knee, 
thinks how soon her little one will walk, and talk, and 
become a member of society. Ah ! how many hearts 
have been filled with sorrow, because their anticipations 
have not been realized. Children, your parents cherish 
bright anticipations for your welfare ; do not disappoint 
their hopes, but strive, as far as you can, to meet their 
highest expectations. Gladden their hearts by your 
exertions to please them, and your own consciences 
will reward you, whether you meet with success or not. 

13. Hope also induces us to look forward to a future 
life. We feel that when our bodies are laid in the 
ground to moulder and turn to dust, that our souls are 
destined to live for ever. 

14. When the Christian exercises this organ as he 
should, he lays up a treasure in heaven, and looks for- 
ward to enjoyment therCy rather than in this life. 

11. What dangers does he encounter? What supports him, and what 
does he expect and anticipate ? 12. How does the mother regard her 
infaDt ? What do these anticipations cause if they are not realized ? 
What .should children strive to dof 13. What other function has Hope? 
14. What k the Christian's hope? 
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15. He has, as is represented in the cut, an anchor to 
the soul ; and, if he is disappointed in this Ufe, he can 
look forward to future joys, when he shall be freed from 
the toils and temptations of this world. 



17. BUBTSLLOVSHBSS. 




lH4d, Immediatelj la 



1. It is often said that children believe all they hear. 
If they did not believe what was told them they would 
never learn anything. As they have very little expe- 
rience to guide them, they must have faith and confi- 
dence in others. 

3, Sometimes this is carried too far, or older persons 
are not sufficiently careful to exercise it in a proper 
manner, for they are told about ghosts, goblins, and a 
great many other things which never existed. 



low ia thia represented in the cuH What can the Cbristisn al- 
ncipnte 1 What is the definition .>r Murvellaiuuess T What is ita 
1 1. How much do cbildreu believe t What advantage is tbers 
Why 1 S. In what way is ibjs Himetimee perverted f 
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9. It is better, children, that you do thus have confi- 
dence in, and believe your parents and teachers, for they 
have, generally^ your interests at heart, and only desire 
your good and improvement. If you had no Marvel- 
lousness you might not believe what I tell you about the 
brain and the mind. 

4. There are some persons who are too wise to be- 
lieve anything they cannot see and understand ; but 
they are compelled to believe some things whether they 
wish or not. 

5. We cannot see the circulation of the blood, yet we 
know that it does circulate. We cannot see the stom- 
ach, yet we know we have one. We cannot see the lungs, 
yet we are conscious of breathing. We cannot see the 
earth turn around on its axis, therefore many ignorant- 
ly and positively affirm that such is not the case. As 
well might we say that the stars never shone, if, on look- 
ing out of our window on a rainy evening, we could see 
only dark clouds moving before us. 

6. A good old farmer who was accustomed to believe 
very few things which he could not see, explain, or un- 
derstand, said that he did not believe that the earth ever 
turned around. He said he was compelled to believe 
that if he sowed seed in the spring he should be able to 
reap a harvest in the fall, because he had repeatedly 
tried the experiment ! but that he had for many nights 
watched the well of water that stood before his door, 
and in the morning the water was invariably at the bot- 



3. Why should children have confidence in parents and teachers t 
4. How wise are some persons ? What are they compelled to do ? 5. 
What is true respecting the circulation of the blood 7 Respecting the lungs 
and Btomach ? What do many say in regard to the earth, and why ? 
What might be said with equal truth ? 6. Relate the story of the good 
old ftrmer ? What was he compelled to believe, and why T 

9* 
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torn of the well, and never had been spilled in the night, 
which would certainly have been the case if the earth 
bad turned around. 

*7* A certain king in Siam would not believe that 
water ever became hard enough to enable vis to walk 
on it, merely because he had never seen it. Many per- 
sons have never •seen Europe, nor a king, yet others 
have and we must believe their statement. 

8. The exercise of this organ leadd us to believe that 
Grod is everywhere around us, and that he, at all times, 
has the care of, and watches over us for good. The 
Christian holds communion with God, and he believes his 
prayers and petitions will be heard and answered. 
When he meets with trials and disappointments in this 
life, when he feels that this earth is not his resting place» 
but that all is uncertainty, 

" In his Father's house, Faith whispers there is room, 
A welcome, a blessing, for all who will come." 

9. The cut represents Moses as receiving the ten 
commandments from God, when on mount Sinai, in the 
midst of thunder and lightning, smoke and fire, to the 
great wonder and astonishment of the Jews. 



7. Relate the case of the king of Siam. What must those persons do 
who have never seen Europe, nor a king ? 8. What does the exercise of 
this organ lead us to believe? What is the Christian enabled to do 7 
What assurance and comfort has he when he feels that the earth is not 
his home ? 9. What does the cut represent ? 



ALL KATTONS ADOIB. 
18. VSNKKATION. 




DBRmnoiv— Wonhlp ; derotioD ; regird for thingi lacred, old uid uidBitt | def- 

LooATTOW— VtiOfintian li ritaated dirflctlj ia front of FlmmeM, oa the upper urt 
of the bud. 

1. You have just learned that by the exercise of Mar- 
rellousnesa, we believe in the existence of a God and 
Father in heaven. By the exercise of the organ of 
Veneration, we venerate, adore, and love him. We feel 
that he has created all things by which we are sur- 
rounded. The beautiful stars and planets that glitter 
in the firmament, the mountains and the valleys, the 
streamlets and rivers, the fields and the flowers, are all 
the works of his hand, and should call forth our Ven- 
eration. 

S. People of almost every nation have this organ ; 
but in some it is guided by superstition, in others by 
enlightened intellect and reason. 



Wfaat ii the defiaition of VeneratioD ? What ia its IncB&iti ? 1. What 

yoD learned that the fanotioii of MarrellaaniBU ii ? What it the 

Idodm of Veneration? What ahoold call forth our Veneratioa F 9. How 

I orgwii Wbydo weiee a nwAed diSereDce in iUde- 



Mim 
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3. In Hindostan, where the people are very super- 
stitious, they worship the monkey as a god ; and at one 
time those ignorant people expended fifly thousand dol- 
lars in marrying two monkeys, with a great deal of 
pomp and ceremony. 

4. They make costly sacrifices to their gods, one of 
which they call Juggernaut This is a large chariot 
drawn by a numerous company of men. As it passes 
along the street, people rush out of their houses and 
throw costly and precious articles into it ; and many of 
the poor ignorant women throw their children in the 
road, and sufifer them to be trampled to death, believing 
that both they and the children will thus be blessed by 
their gods. Some throw their children into the rivers 
to be devoured by the crocodiles. Other people worship 
the sun, moon, and stars, and gods that they have made 
with their own hands. 

6. Thus the superstitious and ignorant obey one jo 
the strongest elements of their nature ; yet, they have 
not sufficient intellect to choose for themselves the proper 
object of worship. 

6. A person who has large Veneration will delight to 
wander among the ruins of old castles and works of art ; 
will delight to collect specimens of antiquity ; will re- 
spect talent and learning ; will revere the old, and be 
always respectful to superiors, and the aged. 

7. This organ is generally very deficient in children, 
especially in boys ; hence, we too often find them rough, 



3. What is the character of the people of Hindostan ? What is one of 
their gods ? What ridicalons festival did these people make at one time ? 
4. What do they offer their gods ? Describe the Jaggemant, and the 
customs of the people in reference to it 7 What are some of their sac- * 
rifioes ? 5. What class of people perform these deeds ? Why do they do 
thus ? 6. In what do persons with large Veneration take delight ? 7. In 
whom is this organ too often deficient 7 
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rude, and boisterous. A minister once told me about a 
little boy, who, every one said was sadly deficient in 
Veneration. This gentleman went to his father's house 
to visit the family. While he conversed with them he 
was continually interrupted by the boy, who amused 
himself by throwing marbles around the room, some of 
them even hitting him. The little boy, although check- 
ed by his mother, still continued to annoy the minister 
so much that he soon left, and thought that he would not 
visit that family again, unless he knew that the boy was 
in school. 

8. Children, too frequently, regard their parents and 
persons older than themselves with the same feelings 

*and place them on the same level as they do their school- 
mates ; if this was not the case, we should not so often 
hear swearing, saucy, and unhandsome language ; we 
should never see children pleased and amused with 
mocking, running after, and taunting old and crippled 
persons ; their sneers would be turned into pity and com- 
miseration for poor old men and women, and they would 
either permit them to pass in peace, or would try to re- 
lieve their distress and misery. 

9. An instructor, who attempted to teach children to 
sing, remarked that in several places where he had 
assembled the children for that purpose, the boys were 
so rude, noisy, and troublesome, that he was compelled 
to dismiss the school. If these boys had exercised large 
Veneration, they would have respected their teacher, 
and would have given him their attention. 

7. What are the results ? Relate the anecdote of the mmister and the 

4x17. 8. With what feelings do children often regard their parental 

Why do we judge this to be the case ? 9. In what way was an instructor 

annoyed, and why? What difference would large Veneration haTe 

? 
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10. The lecturer frequently has to stop duiing his 
lectures, to speak to unruly boys, who go only to play. 
Even in church, the minister is often disturbed by the 
conduct of the boys. 

11. If children exercised large Veneration, the rod 
could be laid aside in the school-rooms; the mother 
would never be compelled to resort to punishment to 
enforce obedience ; there would be no need of jails and 
prisons, for boys would then be good ; the laws of the 
land would be respected and regarded, and men would 
live in comparative peace with each other. 

12. Children, you mtist cultivate this organ of Vene- 
ration, which is very important. You must learn to be 
respectful to those older than yourselves, and especially 
to those very aged. You must lay aside all rough, 
vulgar habits and manners, that are so troublesome 
to your friends, and be refined, gentle, amiable, and 
polite. 

13. You must also cultivate a veneration for God ; 
you ought to pray to him, and love to do it. If you did 
this from childhood, so far from being a trouble to you, 
it would become a source both of pleasure and delight ; 
as much so as to converse with your parents and play- 
mates. The Saviour said, " Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven ;" and be assured that your heavenly Father 
will be pleased to have your little petitions presented to 
him. 

10. In what ways are the lecturer and minister often annoyed ? 11. 
What good results would follow from the exercise of large Veneration in 
children ? 12. What duties are enjoined on children? 13. What obliga- 
tions do children owe to their Maker ? What would prayer become if 
children were always accustomed to it ? What was the invitation of our 
Saviour 1 With what will he be pleased ? 
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14. Remember, then, that although Veneratioii, with- 
out the aasistance of the intellect, leads to idolatry, yet 
properly exercued, it is one of the best organs in the 
brain, that no character is perfect without it, and that 
it assists in controlling and modifying aU the other 
&cultiea. 

15. The cut reprea«its a child, with large Veneration, 
o&ring homage to an old gentleman ; also a female in 
the act of prayer. 



19. BGNETOLENCB. 




DuiH iiuut-^KindiieH ; ijaipirihj i feoarodtf ; dfldn tQ da 5004 uid to mak* 

LooATioK— BaacToleuce U litaUed immedliAilj Is front of VeaBnUoo. 

I. What an tlio«e feelingB of tha mitid, 
WfaMi aim;* pnunpt to aotion* kind, 
And ttmietiiiiea e'en oar reaiou* blind. 
Baling our hearti in iway f 



14. What ulharaal advantage ofVeneration, and how omn it be abiu«df 
IS. Explain the oat. What k the doGnitioD of Benevolence t What it 
lakMMkiMf 1. What i> the infloenoe of one element itfnindl 
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2. Our Savkmr left the world aboye» - 
Came from the bosom of his God: 
What was it filled his sonl widrloye, 

To tmm oar sins a¥ra7 ? 

3. An aged female, oat of sight, 
Dropped in the treasary her mite: 
Why was it thought a deed of light. 

By him who all things had ? 

'^ 4. I saw the rich man bless the poor, 

Who asked admittance at his door,-^ 

He fed him from his plenteous store. 

And cheered his soul so sad. 
t 

5. I felt that God was looking too, — 

Scanning our thoughts with piercing view : 
He sees the course we all pursue- 
Alike the good — ^the bad. 

6. Directly in front of Veneration is a piece of brain 
that induces us to be kind-hearted, ready to sympathize 
with objects of distress, to do little deeds and acts of 
kindness, and to share what we have with others. 

7. Benevolence exhibits itself in many different ways. 
Sometimes it springs from true, generous hearts, and at 
other times it seems to be prompted by selfishness. 

8. Some benevolent persons, who have no moneys 
give their time. They visit the cottages of the sick and 
distressed, and do a great many soothing things for 
them, which often comfort them more than money 
would. It is these " Little words in kindness spoken," 
that contribute more to our happiness than we imagine. 



2. What was the office of our Saviour ? 3. What did an old woman 
ODce du, and how was it regarded 7 4. lu what way did the rich man 
do good 1 5. How does Qod regard our actions ? 6. What is the function 
of that part of the brain in front of Veneration T 7. In what ways is 
^aoevoJenoe exhibited T 8. What do some give ? What good doet this do? 
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9. Some persons give a great deal of money ; but it 
is not always those who are the most benevolent 
Many refuse to give to poor families around them, even 
the crumbs from their well-spread table ; yet, at the 
same time, they give large sums of money, when the 
world will hear and know how much they give. 

10. A lady once gave ten dollars for some charitable 
purpose, where all the donors' names were to be pub- 
lished in the paper, with the amount they gave. Her 
name was omitted in the list, and she sent to have it in- 
serted, in order that the world might know what she 
contributed. This was not real benevolence. She did 
not follow the precept, ** Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth." 

11. Boys and girls who stand around the stove, on a 
cold winter's morning, before the commencement of 
School, and make room for a poor, ragged little boy, to 
warm himself, who has holes in his shoes, and who has 
walked a long way in the cold snow, show true benev- 
olence. 

12. The parents of little James were poor, so that 
they could not provide him with nice warm clothes in 
the winter. They lived more than a mile from the 
school ; but he was so anxious to improve his mind, 
that he was always present in season : sometimes he 
came in rainy and snowy weather, and as he had no 
woolen mittens to keep his hands warm, he often cried 
with the cold. 

13. In a large and handsome dwelling, very near the 



9. Is the gift of money a test of beneyolence ? Why not 7 10. Relate 
iSbe anecdote of the lady. What precept did she forget? 11. How can 
taSm organ be exhibited in school 7 What was the mothre 7 12. Give 
tiie kislDry of James. 

10 
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school-house, lived the parents of Joseph. They were 
wealthy, and Uved in much style, and he was their only 
son. He was a bright-eyed, intelligent, and good- 
hearted boy, and his fond parents kindly provided for 
all his wants. He had a warm bed on which to sleep 
at night, warm clothes to wear during the day, mittens 
for his fingers, and shoes for his feet; so that Jack 
Frost, although ever so maUciously disposed, could not 
possibly do him any injury. Joseph was about ten 
years old, and had a sweet sister two years older. 

14. These children often conversed with each other 
about their comfortable home, and did not forget, as too 
many do who live in fine houses, to think of the poor 
creatures in God's creation, who have no warm shelter 
to cover them from the storm, and not sufficient fire and 
clothing to keep their bodies warm. They frequently 
gave pennies and food to the poor and ragged boys and 
girls whom they saw in the street, and when they came 
to their door. 

15. One day Joseph did not appear to feel as happy 
as usual. His sister Amelia was his confiding spirit, 
and inquired what had occurred to disturb his mind. 
He said that he had been thinking in what way he 
could render assistance to one of his schoolmates, whom 
be loved very much, but whose parents were so poor 
that they could not make him comfortable. 

16. He said it was poor James, who was constantly 
tormented by the other boys, till he had taken him 
under his protection. Amelia, whose sympathy had 
previously been strongly excited toward the boy, said 



13. Give the history of Joseph. 14. What was the character of Joseph 
and his sister ? 15, 16. What conversatioii took place between them f 
Did Amelia encourage him ? 
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she thought of a plan, but was fearfiil that her mother 
would not approve it. 

17. ** What is it?'' aiked Joseph. Amelia answered, 
^ You know father gives to each of us spending money, 
and he tells us that we might appropriate it to anything 
we choose. / am willing to spare the greater part of 
mine^ and, with what you can spare, we might make 
James very comfortable. Let us go, and ask our 
mother whether she is willing that we should do it." 
They went to their mother's apartment, and spoke to 
her of James, with all that eloquence which flows from 
generous hearts. 

18. Their mother was pleased to see her children so 
kind-hearted and disinterested in their feelings and im- 
pulses, and told them, ''That they might make any 
sacrifice they chose, for the happiness of others." She 
consented that Joseph should share his warm bed with 
James, during school-days ; and when the children said 
they wished to drink water instead of tea and cofifee, 
she told them that she would add more to their weekly 
allowance of spending money. 

19. The heart of James was very soon gladdened, 
but his good fortune did not cause him to neglect his 
books and to be indolent ; he studied with increased 
zeal and ardor, and advanced so rapidly that he and 
Joseph were the best scholars in their class. 

20. In the lapse of a few years, Joseph's father pro- 
posed to send his son to the university ; James, for a 
long time, had anticipated a separation from his school- 



17. What was Amelia's plan ? Where did they go, and for what pur- 
pose T 18. What pleased their mother ? Did she sanction their plans ? 
19. What effect did it have on James / 20. What change was finally 
proposed to Joseph 1 
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mate, whom he loved as a brother, and, therefore, was 
ilot disappointed when he heard that his friend was pre* 
paring to leave him ; but he was equally surprised to 
receive a package, containing an adequate sum for one 
year's tuition in the same university where Joseph 
intended to go. The note was represented to have 
come from an unknown friend ; and it stated that he 
would receive the same amount annually, as long as it 
was necessary to enable him to qualify himself for a 
professional life. 

21. Perhaps my young friends would like to know 
who this unknown friend was. I will whisper the 
secret to you, although it was several years before 
James discovered it. When Joseph's father spoke to 
him about leaving school, he asked him what business 
James intended to pursue. Joseph told his father that 
James had not decided as yet on his course of life ; but 
added that he had a fine intellect — one which would well 
repay cultivation. "Father," said he, "I have for a 
long time wished to converse with you on this same 
subject, but have deferred it from day to day, for fear 
of incurring your displeasure." 

22. " What do you mean, my son ?" " Well, father, 
Amelia and myself have, for several years, saved as 
much as we could from the allowance of money you 
have so kindly given to us for spending, and we have a 
sufficient sum to defray the necessary expenses of James 
for two years in college with myself, and we are willing 
to be even more economical than we have been for the 
sake of James, if you have no objection to our plan." 



20. What had James expected, and how was he surprised 1 21. What 
might some like to know ? What conversation took place between Joseph 
and his father ? 22. What proposition did Joseph make 7 
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■ fUL The father had long witnessed, with pleasure, the 
aflfecti<»i which existed between this young man and 
his children, as he was virtuous talented, refined, and 
amiable, and had not intended to separate them, but to 
furnish the requisite sum for prosecuting his education ; 
but, as he wished to encourage generous feelings in his 
children and to teach them the value of money, he ex- 
fMressed himself perfectly satisfied with his son's sugges- 
tioDt and added that if they did not succeed he would 
give the balance. 

34. Joseph remitted the money to James, in a note, 
leaving him to suppose that it came from an unknown 
friend, for he did not wish to increase the feeling of ob- 
ligation that James already felt toward him. Years 
passed and they became men ; James married Joseph's 
sweet sister Amelia ; and finally was elected governor 
of the state in which he lived. Joseph and Amelia had 
true benevolence. 

d5. In many Sabbath schools in the city of New York, 
and in other cities, the children support a minister and 
a Sabbath school in the western country by their con- 
tributions. By saving all their pennies, instead of spend- 
ing them idly for candy, etc., they furnish clothing for 
many poor and ragged children, by which they are en- 
abled to go to Sabbath school, where they may receive 
instruction that will be the means of restraining them 
from the indulgence of vicious habits. This^ also, is 
true benevolence. 



23. What had the &ther witnessed ? Why did it give him pleasure T 
What had been his own intentions ? Why did he not tell them to his son 7 
What did heteU him T 24. What did James then do ? Why did he wish 
to ooDoeal his plans from James 7 What did they finally become 7 What 
had Joseph and Amelia ? 25. In what way is troe beoevolenoe exhibited 
bk Miiie of the Sabbath schools in New York ? 

10* 
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26. I will add one more illustration of this organ 
Once a father, in order to prove to his children that ** it 
was more blessed to give than to receive," pursued the 
following course : on Monday evening he took home a 
iine, large orange, and gave it to John, in the presence 
of Charles and Mary, and then left them alone in the 
room. John was a selfish and acquisitive boy, and re- 
fused to give Charles and Mary any of his orange, but 
ate the whole of it, which caused contention and angry 
feelings. 

27. The next evening their father brought home 
another orange and gave it to Charles, and left the room 
as before. Charles, recollecting that he and Mary 
wished to have some of John's orange very much, on 
the previous evening, concluded that he would give 
them some of his, but took good care to keep the larg- 
est piece himself, which, being seen by the other chil- 
dren, made them feel quite as unhappy as they would if 
they had not had any. John said, " I do not wish such 
a little tiny piece, it only gives me a taste without grat- 
ifying it." So 4hen they quarrelled. 

28. The third evening their father brought home an- 
other orange and gave it to Mary ; but, before he had 
time to leave the room, Mary asked him for his knife. 
On receiving it she willingly and hastily divided the or- 
ange between her two brothers, reserving only a small 
portion for herself. They all sat down perfectly con- 
tented, and ate their piece of orange with cheerful and 
smiling faces, and expressed great thankfulness to their 



26. What did a father wish to prove ? What was done the first even- 
ing by the father and the children ? 27. What on the second evening, 
and what was the result? 28. What on the third evening, and the result 
of this? What did the father ask 7 
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father because he had made them so happy. ^ But how 
is it," said their father, "that you are so happy this 
evening ? Did I not hear last night, and the night pre- 
vious, angry words and noisy actions ? and yet I brought 
you an orange each evening, the same as now. 

29. " I must see if I can ascertain the reason ; John, 
what did you do with your orange Monday evening ?" 
John hung his head with shame as he reluctantly own- 
ed that he ate it all himself. " Charles, what did you do 
v^dth your orange last evening ?" Charles, with much 
promptness, said boldly, although he felt the reproofs 
of his conscience, "I shared it with John and Mary." 
*' Shared It equally, I suppose," said his father. Charles 
did not wish to expose himself, but he again heard the 
gejitle voice of conscience, which said tell the whole 
truth, so he confessed that he reserved the largest piece 
for himself. 

30. "Well, Mary, what did you do with yours?" 
"Oh ! I know," said he ; "you gave it nearly all away, 
and kept but a small piece for yourself. Your happi- 
ness consisted in giving^ while that of John and Charles 
was in keeping. Children, the Bible says, ' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.^ You see now what it 
means; for Mary was much happier with her small 
piece of the orange, than John was with the whole 
of his." 

31. The cut represents true benevolence. Children* 
which vnll you do ? cultivate these kind, and generous 



29. What did he ask JohnT What was John's reply? What did he 
ask Charles, and what did Charles reply 7 What was he obliged to con« 
fi)ss f 30. What did he say Mary had done ? How did the father ex- 
plain this to the children 7 31. What does the cat represent 7 Between 
what innst children chooae f 
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fldingSy this ijmpathy to reliiiTer distress, and render 
thofie happy by whom ydii are surrounded ? or will 
;^ia, as you increase in years, increase in selfishness, 
otakiiidnessy and rudeness 7 

82. God gave us social qualities of mind for a par- 
tiJBuIiir purpose ; he also gave us selfish propensities ; 
and we see that be has implanted into our very natures, 
nioral qualities. We have a Conscience to tell us vidien 
wi6 do tight or wrongs which will admonish us as truly 
and certainly, if not perverted, as the pendulum of a 
etodr swings every second. Then comes smiling Hope 
to dieer us under any trials or disappointments which 
%e ihay meet on our way, and says, if we cannot resist 
toiifiptatifm the first time, try the second, till we do 
^l^tfueiBaed. 

til. Then, MarveUodsness gives us a belief in the 
God who made us, and sustains us by his protecting 
care. Veneration says, ** Reverence and worship that 
Grod f and, lastly, Benevolence says, ** Do unto others 
what you would have others do to you ; heed the tale 
of wo, and sympathize with those in distress.** It is not 
enough, children, to think only of the wants of our bodies, 
but we have higher duties to perform ; and we should 
consider them as duties, important to be fulfilled. God 
gives no faculty, without enjoining on us the duty of 
educating that faculty. If we have an arm, we must 
use that arm, if we wish to keep its muscles in order ; 
and, if we have the organ of Veneration, we must exer- 
cise that organ ; and so on, with the others. 



32. What have we beaide social qualities ? Explain the uses of Con- 
flcience and Hope? 33. What are the fbnctions of Marvellousnefla, 
Veneration, and Benevolence ? Of what should we think beside our 
bodies 7 What is said of all our fiioulties? Give the exampleof the arm. 
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34. Some may say, I have very little of that or- 
gan, or of some others. There is a natural difierence 
in the heads of children. If you look at the heads of 
every one of your schoolmates, you will see that some 
are long, others broad, some high, and some low. 
There is a corresponding difference in the disposition 
of different children. Some are naturally amiable, and 
others the reverse ; yet all can improve if they have 
the desire. If you are conscious of the want of Venera- 
tion, if you feel inclined to treat superiors with disre- 
spect, try to cultivate deference and humility, restrain 
your feelings, and that organ will increase in size ; the 
brain will enlarge, and will press out the skull. 

35. Again, if you are inclined to selfishness, and have 
no sympathy with others, or to be deceitful, and to 
speak without regard for the truth, just recollect that it 
is no excuse for you to say, you cannot help it because 
you were mcuie with either an excessive or deficient 
organization ; because you can restrain excesses, and 
can cultivate deficiencies. 

36. Learn, then, while in the days of your youth, be- 
fore your minds are chained and bound by strong hab- 
its, to cultivate your whole moral nature, if you wish 
to become useful and happy members of society. You 
may be intellectual, you may be social, but the moral 
nature is the " crown of glory ^^^ and nothing can atone 
for the absence of it, or supply its place. 



34. What ezcase will some make 7 Is there any ncUurcU difference in 
heads? What? What corresponds to this? Wliat is the daty of aU 
when they are conscious of any deficiency in Veneration 7 What use 
will it be ? 35. What is an idle excuse which some make ? Why is it 
not correct ? 36. What should ohildren learn and remember 7 What is 
the moral nature as compared with the others? 



CHAPTER VI. 

SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

Wb shall now examiQe a class of faculties that are 
called Semt-Intellectual, because they are closely allied 
and dependent on the intellect. The first in order is 
CoDStructiveness. 

30. CONSTRUCTITEHSSS. 




DiFiNrrioN — la^enuiCf^ dedre to ma tools : to conatruct ; ta invent ma<:hibery, 
rrantofAcquiBiCiTeDeH. 

1. To construct is to build or make anything. Every- 
thing which we have around us has been made or con- 
structed. We could not, therefore, possibly live without 



What is the mibject of chapter siith 7 Why are these bo called ? What 
IB the defiiii lion of ConstroctiveneBs ? What ifl its location? 1. What » 
meant bjr constructing 7 
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the organ of Constructiveness. Everything which we 
have that is useful and convenient, depends on it ; our 
churches, our houses, our carriages, our railroads, our 
steamboats : without it we could scarcely sleep, eat, or 
do anything. 

2. This organ, like all the others, exhibits itself very 
differently among different nations. 

The Indians lived in huts, called wigwams. The 
most important of their occupations consisted in hunting, 
fishing, and fighting ; hence, they used their Construc- 
tiveness mostly in building their boats or light canoes, 
their bows and arrows, and articles for the battle-field. 
The Indian mother carried her infant, or papoose, on 
her back, and covered it with the skins of wild beasts. 

3. The white man with perhaps no more Construc- 
tiveness than the Indian, does not build rude huts of mud 
and clay, but constructs fine houses of brick and stone. 
He makes beautiful chairs on which to sit, soft carpets 
on which to walk, instead of walking on the logs or 
ground. 

4. The Indian is perfectly contented to sit down to 
his rough table, with a stone for a plate, and to eat bis 
half-cooked food of wild beasts -with his fingers ; while 
the white man brings his family around the neatly cov- 
ered board, and eats his richly prepared food in dishes 
and with utensils which his Constructiveness has invent- 
ed. The white mother has a soft, comfortable bed on 
which her little infant reposes ; she has a carriage to 
draw it out, and covers its bo4y with warm clothing. 



1. Why is this an important organ ? 2. What is said of the Constrac- 
tiveness of the Indian ? How does the Indian mother carry her infant ? 
3. What does the white man constmct 1 4. What, is another difference 
between the Indian and white man f 
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Every day, man is constructing something new for the 
convenience of his neighbors, or to attract attenticm. 

5. The channel into which this faculty is directed, de- 
pends greatly on the influence of other organs. The 
Indian has Constructiveness joined with Combativeness 
and Destructiveness ; hence, his mind is exercised in 
manufacturing implements of war. Others, who have 
large Veneration and Marvellousness, think that if God 
be worshiped, a suitable place should be erected for his 
people, and they, therefore, construct houses of religious 
worship. Some, with Constructiveness joined with Ide- 
ality are successful portrait-painters, poets, and artists. 

6. Benjamin West became celebrated as an artist. 
He developed his extraordinary talent when only nine 
years of age. • 

Those who have large Tune, with Constructiveness, 
invent different kinds of music and musical instruments. 
Mozart, Haydn, and others, were good musicians when 
mere children. There are other persons, having a 
scientific turn of mind, who invent railroads, steam- 
engines, magnetic telegraphs, telescopes, magic lan- 
terns, etc., etc. 

7. The picture represents a person with his tools 
around him, in the act of making or constructing. 

8. Children show this organ by making little boats, 
wooden houses, all kinds of little images, and in drawing 
and sketching on slates and paper. 



4. What is man doing every day? 5. On what does the mode or 
channel of the exhibition of this organ depend ? Give an exemiple in the 
Indian. In what way are Constructiveness and Veneration sometimes 
joined? Constructiveness and Ideality? 6. Who was Benjamin West? 
In what way are Tune and Constructiveness joined ? What are some of 
the other ways in which this organ is developed? 7. Explain the cat 
8. How do children show Constructiveness 1 
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9. This is a very profitable way in which you ciEoi 
spend your leisure moments. If yoii have any inclina<> 
tion to use tools, to paint, draw, or sketch, do not be 
discouraged if your first attempts be unsuccessful ; but 
exercise your organ of Hope, and try again, and you 
may, by patience and perseverance, become distinguish- 
ed as a master workman. The profession of the me- 
chanic, the inventor, and constructor, is as honorable as 
any other ; remember that 

" Honor and shame iinom no eonditum rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies/' 

10. Little girls show this development in cutting and 
fitting dresses for their dolls, and in sewing together, 
very nicely, little bits of cloth in the form of squares and 
diamonds — ^I mean " patch-worL" 

11. All animals that build their houses, have broad 
heads in the region of this organ. The lion and bear 
wander among the deserts, and make the forests re- 
sound with their roar. They can make their lair — ^the 
place where they sleep — ^wherever they chance to be, 
on the mountain top or in the valley, but do not build a 
house. The beaver, on the contrary, cuts down trees 
with his teeth, and builds his hut in a particular place. 
The bird collects bits of straw and mud, and constructs 
her nest ; and so of other animals and insects ; but if 
you should look at the heads of these different animals, 
you would see that every one which has anything to do 



9. How can children spend their time very profitably? What is said 
of the profession of the mechanic 7 What dioald cluldren remember 7 . 
^0. How do little girls show this organ ? 11. What is trae of all animals 
which bnild their houses? What difference is there between the lion and 
the beaver 7 What is a custom of birds? What difference is there in the 
heads of these different animals 7 

11 
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with buildiDg, has a broad head in the region of Con- 
structiveness ; and the opposite is also troe ; that 
those which have no use for tliis organ, have not the 
development. 



21. IDBALITT. 




1. Ideality is that faculty of the mind that makes us 
pleased with everything that is lovely and beautiful. 
We cannot help admiring the gentle streamlets and riv- 
ulets, the little winding brooks, the trees and the flowers, 
the little warbling birds and the sportive lambkins, the 
moon and the stars, a beautiful painting or picture. 
Even the little child delights to ramble in the woods, 
and cull the beautiful flowers, that appear to have 
grown for no other purpose than to please the eye, and 
delight the mind. 

What is the definilion of Ideality I What is ita location I 1. With what 
doea Ideaiily nrnke U9 pleased T What do we adioire } What doee the 
child delight to do I 
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2. Gk)d might have created this world without trees 
and flowers, but he saw fit to clothe the earth with 
beauty ; he peopled the fragant groves with warbling 
birds, covered the ground with a velvet carpet, caused 
purling streams to flow gently through the valleys, and 
filled the fields and meadows with beautiful flowers, 
which delight us with their odor ; all, all to gladden the 
heart of man, to subdue his passions, to make him feel 
His goodness, and to call forth his love and gratitude. 

3. The cut represents a man filled with admiration at 
beholding the works of nature. 

4. Ideality has a tendency to elevate the mind ; and 
if it is joined with the moral organs, it makes the charac- 
ter more pure, gentle, and refined. This organ is more 
developed in civilized than in savage man, and is the 
cause of one of the great differences in their customs 
and habits of life. 

6. One way by which you can cultivate this organ, 
is — if it were possible and convenient — ^to have plots of 
ground which you could call your own, where you 
might sow the seeds, and watch the growth of the tiny 
leaflets and flowers. This would be a most delightful 
amusement, as well as healthy exercise. 

6. Children, I hope that every one of you will study 
what is called botany, as soon as you are old enough. 
This will explain to you all about the seeds, the leaves, 
and flowers, and it will teach you to observe every little 
part of the smallest flower. 

7. Some show this organ by their great imagination* 



2. In what way might (5od have created this world T What did he do 1 
For what purpose 7 3. Explain the cut. 4. What is the tendency of 
Ideality ? Of what is this organ the cause 1 5. In what way can it be 
cultivated 7 6. Why would children be pleased with botany*? 
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They not only dream by night, but are in reveries 
during the day. I have known little girls to give a 
name to all the chairs and furniture in the room, and 
imagine them to be real, living beings. 

6. Some persona with large Ideality, write poetry. 
Young children sometimes write verses, which tbey 
could not do if they had no Ideality. 




1. The function of Sublimity resembles that of Ideal- 
ity, yet it is somewhat different. Ideality gives a fond- 
ness for the lovely, pure, perfect, elevated, and refined 
in nature ; while Sublimity gives a love of the vast, 
grand, sublime, and majestic. One with large Sublimity 



7. In what other way ii this organ showal What do little girls some, 
times dot 8. What is another e<fect or Ideality 1 What is the definition 
of Sublimity T What ia its locBtion 1 1 , Haw do Ideality and Sublimity 
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would enjoy scenery similar to that represented in the 
cut. It is designed to represent the waters rushing and 
tumbling over the rocks at the Falls of Niagara. 

2. Some, when they witness this interesting and sublime 
view of nature, are pleased for the moment, others are 
filled with awe and admiration^ and feel that their souls 
are not large enough to drink in all its beauties. There 
are some who are happy and contented only in the 
country where they are surrounded by nature in all her 
vastness and beauty. They love the cragged precipice, 
the snow-capped mountain, the raging cataract, the 
burning volcano, emitting its fire, smoke and lava; they 
love the peals of rolling thunder, the forked lightning ; 
and, if not conscious of danger, would like to sail on the 
mighty ocean when the angry waves and billows rise 
around their tempest-tossed ship. 

3. There are others who have very little of either 
Ideality or Sublimity, and are not pleased with nature's 
works, but care only to gratify their own selfish wants. 

4. They have no time, they say, to think about such 
things. Children, love and observe nature — especially 
those who do not live in the city — ^ramble in the green 
fields, gather the modest violet, the sweet anemone, the 
fragrant rose, admire the beautiful moon and twinkling 
stars, wander by the winding brook, and enjoy the 
works of nature in all their loveliness, grandeur, and 
sublimity. In loving nature, you will be more inclined 
to love nature's Grod. 



2. What are the different emotioiig of persons who see the Falls of 
Niagara? What things in natnre do some ex^joy and admire f 3. How 
do other persons differ from them ? 4. What dirootioos are giyen to chil- 
dren? What will resolt from loving nature 1 
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22 IMITATION 




' 1. No one wiil deny the fact that we are all more or 
less creatures of imitation. Everything which chil- 
dren do results from imitation. When they walk, it is 
because they have seen others use their feet for the 
same purpose. The first word they speak, is like one 
they have heard some other one use, 

2. A child can learn to talk the French and Greek 
languages as readily aa he can the English, provided he 
always hears his parents speak in those languages ; for 
mere words convey no ideas to the mind of the child, 
except those taught hy the parents. He could as 
readily understand that pere — the French word for fa- 
ther — means father, as that f-a-t-h-e-r was the correct 



Whal is the definitioa of Imitation .' What ja its location ? I. What 
muM all Bdmit 1 What ia aaid of the imitation of children T 2. When 
cnald a child leam other languagea aa readily a» the English? Wbyl 
What could he understand 1 What could he leam ? 
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word. He can learn to eat sitting at the taole, with 
knives and forks, or he can learn to eat in a reclining 
posture like the Turk. 

3. The reason why different children conduct so 
differently, is, because the people with whom they asso- 
ciate have different ways and manners, and these differ- 
ent ways and customs are copied or imitated. Those 
children who hear swearing, scolding language at home, 
will be very likely to swear when they are away from 
home, and scold smaller children when they have an 
opportunity. Those who never hear coarseness or 
rudeness at their home, are generally refined in their 
manners, and are free from bad habits. 

4. Children, too often, imitate bad, in preference to 
good qualities. It has been remarked by teachers, that 
one bad, malicious boy, exerts much more influence ill 
school than very many good ones. If the scholars see 
that one refuses obedience to the requests of the teacher, 
they think that they can take the same liberty, and have 
equal privileges. 

5. Said Andrew's mother to him one day, ** I should 
like to have you go on an errand for me." " I do not 
wish to go," answered Andrew ;• ** cannot William do as 
well, for I wish to play, and it is nearly time for school ?" 
" But I wish to have you go," said the mother. Andrew 
loved his mother, and if he had stopped one moment to 
think, he would have tried to please her ; but he liked 
to gratify his selfish wants too often, and did not check 
his turbulent and unpleasant feelings ; so he replied, very 



3. What is the cause of the difference of behavior in different children i 
What examples are given ? 4. What do children often do ? What influ- 
ence has one bad boy, and why 7 5. Relate the anecdote of Andrew and 
his mother. 
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naiightily» ''I won't go," and ran off to school. His 
mother intended to correct her son when he returned 
from school, and said no more to the other children« 
who had heard the above conversation. 

6* Soon after this she called to her little boy George 
— ^who was generally very obedient — ^to come into the 
room. The tittle fellow, who was not angry, cried out 
as loudly as he could, ^ I won't, mother ; I wish to stay 
here," 

7. I have told you the above, in order that you might 
see how powerful imitation is in a family. I hope all 
who have younger brothers and sisters will be careful, 
both with regard to what they say or do in their 
presence, that they may not encourage evil habits and 
wrong propensities, if they are actuated by no higher 
motive. 

8. Imitation, joined with Gonstructiveness, enables a 
person to do a variety of work, and if IdeaUty be large 
also, it gives a finish, neatness, and taste, to whatever is 
done. It enables a person to paint portraits, to draw a 
correct likeness or resemblance, and to copy the scenery 
of nature, as in the cut at the commencement of this 
organ. 

9. The Chinese people have this organ large, without 
much intellect to guide them. An individual, in this 
country, sent a cup and saucer to China, to have a set 
of crockery made there, similar to the articles sent. 
The crockery came home with a crack in every article ; 



6. How did this affect Greorge ? 7. For what purpose wore the above 
anecdotes related ? What should brothers and sisters avoid ? 8. What 
do Imitation and Gonstructiveness enable a person to do ? 9. Have the 
Chinese imitation 7 What is said of the imitation of the Chinese, and the 
resoltof it? 
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and, on inquiring the reason, it was stated that those 
sent had a crack in them I caused on the voyage, 

10. Every country has its peculiarities, its manners, 
customs, and dress, so that an Englishman or French- 
man appear very differently from an American, and can 
be easily discovered. If a person has large Imitation, it 
is very easy for him to acquire these different peculiari- 
ties, so that, if he is in a foreign country, he can act as 
foreigners do. '< When he is at Rome, he can do as the 
Romans do." 

11. Some show this organ of Imitation by mimicking 
everything they see or hear. This is harmless, unless 
the infirmities and weaknesses of others are ridiculed, or 
their feelings injured. In either case the result will be 
evil. 

12. Parrots have a large organ of Imitation. It is 
this faculty that enables them to repeat " Pretty Poll," 
and numerous other phrases. They attach no particular 
meaning to what they utter, but talk and chatter those 
words only that have been taught them by imitation ; 
for they have no reason or intellect to guide them. 

13. Mocking-birds chirp like a chicken, cry like a 
child, mew like a cat, and imitate all kinds of birds and 
animals ; but it is those only which have broad heads in 
the region of Imitation, that can be taught anjrthing. 
A lady informed me that she had had a number of these - 
birds, but could not succeed in teaching those anything 
which had narrow heads, but found no difficulty in 
teaching those whose heads were broad. 



10. What is there in every country ? What are the advantages of this 
organ ' 11. What is another way in which it is exhibited? When is 
the result evU? 12. What is said of the imitation of parrots f 13. Of 
the imitation of mocking-biids ? What kind only can be taught anything ? 
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Every day, man is constructing something new for the 
convenience of his neighbors, or to attract attention. 

5. The channel into which this faculty is directed, de- 
pends greatly on the influence of other organs. The 
Indian has Constructiveness joined with Gombativeness 
and Destructiveness ; hence, his mind is exercised in 
manufacturing implements of war. Others, who have 
large Veneration and Marvellousness, think that if God 
be worshiped, a suitable place should be erected for his 
people, and they, therefore, construct houses of religious 
worship. Some, with Constructiveness joined with Ide- 
ality are successful portrait-painters, poets, and artists. 

6. Benjamin West became celebrated as an artist. 
He developed his extraordinary talent when only nine 
years of age. * 

Those who have large Tune, with Constructiveness, 
invent diflerent kinds of music and musical instruments. 
Mozart, Haydn, and others, were good musicians when 
mere children. There are other persons, having a 
scientific turn of mind, who invent railroads, steam- 
engines, magnetic telegraphs, telescopes, magic lan- 
terns, etc., etc. 

7. The picture represents a person with his tools 
around him, in the act of making or constructing. 

8. Children show this organ by making little boats, 
wooden houses, all kinds of little images, and in drawing 
and sketching on slates and paper. 



4. What i8 man doing every day? 5. On what does the mode or 
channel of the exhibition of this organ depend ? Give an example in the 
Indian. In what way are Constructiveness and Veneration sometimes 
joined? Constructiveness and Ideality? 6. Who was Benjamin West? 
In what way are Tune and Constructiveness joined ? What are some of 
the other ways in which this organ is developed? 7. Explain the cat 
8. How do children show Constructiveness 1 
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. 9. This is a very profitable way in which you ciEm 
spend your leisure moments. If you have any inclina- 
tion to use tools, to paint, draw, or sketch, do not be 
discouraged if your first attempts be unsuccessful ; but 
exercise your organ of Hope, and try again, and you 
may, by patience and perseverance, become distinguish- 
ed as a master workman. The profession of the me- 
chanic, the inventor, and constructor, is as honorable as 
any other ; remember that 

" Honor and shame iinom no eondUum rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies." 

10. Little girls show this development in cutting and 
fitting dresses for their dolls, and in sewing together, 
very nicely, little bits of cloth in the form of squares and 
diamonds — ^I mean " patch-worL" 

11. All animals that build their houses, have broad 
heads in the region of this organ. The lion and bear 
wander among the deserts, and make the forests re- 
sound with their roar. They can make their lair — ^the 
place where they sleep — ^wherever they chance to be, 
on the mountain top or in the valley, but do not build a 
house. The beaver, on the contrary, cuts down trees 
with his teeth, and builds his hut in a particular place. 
The bird collects bits of straw and mud, and constructs 
her nest ; and so of other animals and insects ; but if 
you should look at the heads of these different animals, 
you would see that every one which has anything to do 



9. How can children spend their time very profitably? What is said 
of the profession of the mechanic? What should cluldren remember? 
^0. How do little girls show this organ ? 11. What is trae of all animals 
which bnild their houses? What difference is there between the lion and 
the beaver? What is a custom of birds? What difference is there in the 
heads of thesd different animals ? 

11 
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with buildmg, has a broad head in the region of Con- 
BtructiveneBS ; and the opposite ia also true ; that 
those which have no use for this organ, have not the 
developmerU. 



21. IDBALITT. 
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1, Ideality is that faculty of the mind that makes us 
pleased with everything that is lovely and beautiful. 
We cannot help admiring the gentle streamlets and riv- 
ulets, the little winding brooks, the trees and the flowers, 
the little warbling birds and the sportive lambkins, the 
moon and the stars, a beautiful painting or picture. 
Even the little child delights to ramble in the woods, 
and cull the beautiful flowers, that appear to have 
grovra for no other purpose than to please the eye, and 
delight the mind. 



What is the definition of Ideality T Wbntisitnlocationi 1. With what 
does Ideality make us pleiued T What do we admire ? What does the 
child delight lo dot 
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2. God might have created this world without trees 
and flowers, but he saw fit to clothe the earth with 
beauty ; he peopled the fragant groves with warbling 
birds, covered the ground with a velvet carpet, caused 
purling streams to flow gently through the valleys, and 
filled the fields and meadows with beautiful flowers, 
which delight us with their odor ; all, all to gladden the 
heart of man, to subdue his passions, to make him feel 
His goodness, and to call forth his love and gratitude. 

3. The cut represents a man filled with admiration at 
beholding the works of nature. 

4. Ideality has a tendency to elevate the mind ; and 
if it is joined with the moral organs, it makes the charac- 
ter more pure, gentle, and refined. This organ is more 
developed in civilized than in savage man, and is the 
cause of one of the great difierences in their customs 
and habits of life. 

6. One way by which you can cultivate this organ, 
is — if it were possible and convenient — ^to have plots of 
ground which you could call your own, where you 
might sow the seeds, and watch the growth of the tiny 
leaflets and flowers. This would be a most delightful 
amusement, as well as healthy exercise. 

6. Children, I hope that every one of you will study 
what is called botany, as soon as you are old enough. 
This will explain to you all about the seeds, the leaves, 
and flowers, and it will teach you to observe every little 
part of the smallest flower. 

7. Some show this organ by their great imagination* 



2. In what way might God have created this world 7 What did he do 7 
For what purpose 7 3. Explain the cut. 4. What is the tendency of 
Ideality ? Of what is this organ the cause 1 5. In what way can it be 
ooltiyatedl 6. Why would children be pleased with botany 1 
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They not only dream by night, but are in reveriei 
during the day. I have known little ^Is to give a 
Dame to all the chairs and furniture in the room, and 
imagine them to be real, living beinga. 

8. Some persona with large Ideality, write poetry. 
Young children sometimes write verses, which thvy 
could not do if they had no Ideality. 



t^ 
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1. The function of Sublimity resembles that of Ideal- 
ity, yet it is somewhat different. Ideality gives a fond- 
ness for the lovely, pure, perfect, elevated, and relined 
in nature; while Sublimity gives a love of the vast, 
grand, sublime, and majestic. One with large Sublimity 



7. In what other way is this organ shown ! What do little giris some- 
timpsdoT 8. What is Hnother eJTect of Ideality 1 What is the defiaidoD 
of Sublioiity T What is its location 1 1, How do Ideality and Soblimity 
differ T 
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would enjoy scenery similar to that represented in the 
cut. It is designed to represent the waters rushing and 
tumbling over the rocks at the Falls of Niagara. 

2. Some, when they witness this interesting and sublime 
view of nature, are pleased for the moment, others are 
filled with awe and admiration^ and feel that their souls 
are not large enough to drink in all its beauties. There 
are some who are happy and contented only in the 
country where they are surrounded by nature in all her 
vastness and beauty. They love the cragged precipice, 
the snow-capped mountain, the raging cataract, the 
burning volcano, emitting its fire, smoke and lava; they 
love the peals of rolling thunder, the forked lightning ; 
and, if not conscious of danger, would like to sail on the 
mighty ocean when the angry waves and billows rise 
around their tempest-tossed ship. 

3. There are others who have very little of either 
Ideality or Sublimity, and are not pleased with nature's 
works, but care only to gratify their own selfish wants. 

4. They have no time, they say, to think about such 
things. Children, love and observe nature — especially 
those who do not live in the city — ^ramble in the green 
fields, gather the modest violet, the sweet anemone, the 
fragrant rose, admire the beautiful moon and twinklmg 
stars, wander by the winding brook, and enjoy the 
works of nature in all their loveliness, grandeur, and 
sublimity. In loving nature, you will be more inclined 
to love nature's (Jod. 



2. What are the different emotionB of persons who see the Falls of 
Niagara 1 What things in nature do some enjoy and admire 1 3. How 
do other persons differ from them ? 4. What directions aro given to chil- 
dren ? What will resolt from loving nature % 




1. No one will deny the fact that we are all more or 
less creatures of imitation. Everything wliich chil- 
dren do results &om imitation. When they walk, it is 
because they have seen others use their feet for the 
same purpose. The first word they speak, is like one 
they have heard some other one use. 

S. A child can learn to talk the French and Greek 
languages as readily as he can the English, provided he 
always hears his parents speak in those languages ; for 
mere words convey no ideas to the mind of the child, 
«xcept those taught by the parents. He could as 
readily understand that p6re — the French word for fa- 
ther — means father, as that f-a-t-h-e-r was the correct 



Wbat is the definiiiiH] of ImitatidD > What ia its Imsation ? 1. What 
matt all admit 1 What is laid o[ tbe imilatioa of children T 2. When 
conld a child learn oilier languages aa readily u the English t Why! 
Wbatcoold he understand t Wbat ooold be leemt 
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word. He can learn to eat sitting at the taole, with 
knives and forks, or he can learn to eat in a reclining 
posture like the Turk. 

3. The reason why different children conduct so 
differently, is, because the people with whom they asso- 
ciate have different ways and manners, and these differ- 
ent ways and customs are copied or imitated. Those 
children who hear swearing, scolding language at home, 
will be very likely to swear when they are away from 
home, and scold smaller children when they have an 
opportunity. Those who never hear coarseness or 
rudeness at their home, are generally refined in their 
manners, and are free from bad habits. 

4. Children, too often, imitate bad, in preference to 
good qualities. It has been remarked by teachers, that 
one bad, malicious boy, exerts much more influence in 
school than very many good ones. If the scholars see 
that one refuses obedience to the requests of the teacher, 
they think that they can take the same liberty, and have 
equal privileges. 

5. Said Andrew's mother to him one day, " I should 
like to have you go on an errand for me." " I do not 
wish to go," answered Andrew ; " cannot William do as 
well, for I wish to play, and it is nearly time for school ?" 
" But I wish to have you go," said the mother. Andrew 
loved his mother, and if he had stopped one moment to 
think, he would have tried to please her ; but he liked 
to gratify his selfish wants too often, and did not check 
his turbulent and unpleasant feelings ; so he replied, very 



3. What is the caiue of the difference of behavior in different children i 
What examples are given ? 4. What do children often do ? What influ- 
ence has one bad boy, and why 7 5. Relate the anecdote of Andrew and 
his mother. 
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naughtily^ *'I won't go/' and ran off to school. His 
mother mtended to correct her son when he returned 
from school, and said no more to the other childreny 
who had heard the above conversation. 

6. Soon after this she called to her little boy George 
— ^who was generally very obedient — ^to come into the 
room. The Uttle fellow, who was not angry, cried out 
as loudly as he could, ^* I won't, mother ; I wish to stay 
here." 

7. I have told you the above, in order that you might 
see how powerful imitation is in a family. I hope all 
who have younger brothers and sisters will be careful, 
both with regard to what they say or do in their 
presence, that they may not encourage evil habits and 
wrong propensities, if they are actuated by no higher 
motive. 

8. Imitation, joined with Constructiveness, enables a 
person to do a variety of work, and if Ideality be large 
also, it gives a finish, neatness, and taste, to whatever is 
done. It enables a person to paint portraits, to draw a 
correct likeness or resemblance, and to copy the scenery 
of nature, as in the cut at the commencement of this 
organ. 

9. The Chinese people have this organ large, without 
much intellect to guide them. An individual, in this 
country, sent a cup and saucer to China, to have a set 
of crockery made there, similar to the articles sent. 
The crockery came home with a crack in every article ; 



6. How did this affect George ? 7. For what purpose were the above 
anecdotes related ? What should brothers and sisters avoid ? 8. What 
do Imitation and Constructiveness enable a person to do ? 9. Have the 
Chinese imitation ? What is said of the imitation of the Chinese, and the 
resoltof it? 
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and, on inquiring the reason, it was stated that those 
sent had a crack in them I caused on the voyage. 

10. Every country has its peculiarities, its manners, 
customs, and dress, so that an Englishman or French- 
man appear very differently from an American, and can 
be easily discovered. If a person has large Imitation, it 
is very easy for him to acquire these different peculiari- 
ties, so that, if he is in a foreign country, he can act as 
foreigners do. ^* When he is at Rome, he cad do as the 
Romans do." 

11. Some show this organ of Imitation by mimicking 
everything they see or hear. This is harmless, unless 
the infirmities and weaknesses of others are ridiculed, or 
their feelings injured. In either case the result will be 
evil. 

12. Parrots have a large organ of Imitation. It ig 
this faculty that enables them to repeat " Pretty Poll," 
and numerous other phrases. They attach no particular 
meaning to what they utter, but talk and chatter those 
words only that have been taught them by imitation ; 
for they have no reason or intellect to guide them. 

13. Mocking-birds chirp like a chicken, cry like a 
child, mew like a cat, and imitate all kinds of birds and 
animals ; but it is those only which have broad heads in 
the region of Imitation, that can be taught an}rthing. 
A lady informed me that she had had a number of these - 
birds, but could not succeed in teaching those anything 
which had narrow heads, but found no difficulty in 
teaching those whose heads were broad. 



10. What is there in every country ? What are the adyautages of this 
organ ' 11. What is another way in which it is exhibited? When is 
the result evQ? 12. What is said of the imitation of parrots? 13. Of 
the imitution of mocking-birds ? What kind only can be taught anytiuDg ? 
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14. The monkey, that little mischievous creature, and 
orang-outang, appear to be almost equal to human 
beings ; for they can do almost everything which we 
can do, but to talk. I will relate to you a story about 
a monkey, which I used to see every day. He was a 
most remarkable monkey. There were a great many 
cats — and some very fine ones too — in the neighborhood 
where he lived ; but he was as particular in the choice 
of his associates, as many ladies and gentlemen about 
their company. So there was only one particular cat 
that he would deign to notice, or permit to come near him. 

16. This cat and monkey appeared to have a great 
fondness for each other. They would play and eat to- 
gether, but the monkey would always assert his rights ; 
and, whenever the cat put anything into its mouth, 
which the monkey wished, he would open the cat* s 
mouth with his paw and take it out, yet they never 
quarrelled, for the peaceable cat would yield as a matter 
of course. 

16. Monkeys certainly have very large Imitation, for 
they can be taught to do almost everything. There 
was once a very mischievous monkey on board of a 
ship at sea : one day several of the seamen looked for 
their caps, and discovered that the monkey had ascend- 
ed the tall mast with them in his paws. How to get 
them again they could not imagine, for there sat the 
monkey many feet above them on the top of the mast, 
looking as wise as a sage, where, if he had made one 
false movement, both himself and caps would have been 
precipitated into the water. One of the men had heard 



14. What is said of the monkey and orang outang? 14, 15. Relate the 
anecdote of the monkey and cat. 16. Relate the anecdote of the monkey 
and the caps. 
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of their disposition to imitate, and thought lie would try 
an experiment ; so he threw something up into the air, 
which fell on the deck The monkey who watched 
his actions, threw one of the caps into the ait and down 
that fell on the deck. They continued this esperimeut 
until they recovered all their caps, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the monkey as well as of the men. 

17. If you look at the following cut you will see that 
it represents a monkey in the act of examining the head 
of a cat He has a scull on the table at his side, and 
certainly has a very wise-appearing countenance, and 
imitates his master very well. 

18. Children, exercise the organ of Imitation, but learn 
to make this distinction, that you should recollect only 
trhat is worthy of remembrance ; copy the good, but 
Detect the evil. 
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with building, has a broad head in the region of Can- 
etructivenesB ; and the opposite is also true ; that 
those which have no use for this organ^ have not the 
denehpmejU. 




Improvement, periectloii. nnd the beautlfnt In 



1. Ideality is that faculty of the mind that makes us 
pleased with everything that is lovely and beautiful. 
We cannot help admiring the gentle streamlets and riv- 
ulets, the little winding brooks, the trees and the flowers, 
the little warbling birds and the sportive lambkins, the 
moon and the stars, a beautiful painting or picture. 
Even the little child delights to ramble in the woods, 
and cull the beautiful flowers, that appear to have 
grown for no other purpose than to please the eye, and 
delight the mind. 

What ia the definition of Ideality 1 Whatisitslocntion? 1. With whnt 
does Ideality make ua pleased ' What do we admire t What does the 
child delight to dot 
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2. (Jod might have created this v^orld without trees 
and flowers, but he saw fit to clothe the earth with 
beauty ; he peopled the firagant groves with warbling 
birds, covered the ground with a velvet carpet, caused 
purling streams to flow gently through the valleys, and 
filled the fields and meadows with beautiful flowers, 
which delight us with their odor ; all, all to gladden the 
heart of man, to subdue his passions, to make him feel 
His goodness, and to call forth his love and gratitude. 

3. The cut represents a man filled with admiration at 
beholding the works of nature. 

4. Ideality has a tendency to elevate the mind ; and 
if it is joined with the moral organs, it makes the charac- 
ter more pure, gentle, and refined. This organ is more 
developed in civilized than in savage man, and is the 
cause of one of the great differences in their customs 
and habits of life. 

5. One way by which you can cultivate this organ, 
is — if it were possible and convenient — ^to have plots of 
ground which you could call your own, where you 
might sow the seeds, and watch the growth of the tiny 
leaflets and flowers. This would be a most delightful 
amusement, as well as healthy exercise. 

6. Children, I hope that every one of you will study 
what is called botany, as soon as you are old enough. 
This will explain to you all about the seeds, the leaves, 
and flowers, and it will teach you to observe every little 
part of the smallest flower. 

7. Some show this organ by their great imagination* 



2. In what way might God have created this world 1 What did he do 7 
For what purpose 7 3. Explain the cut. 4. What is the tendency of 
Ideality? Of what is this organ the cause 1 5. In what way can it be 
ooltiyated 1 6. Why would children be pleased with botany 1 
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They not only dream by night, but are in reveries 
during the day. I have known little girls to give a 
name to all the chairs and furniture in the room, and 
imagine them to be real, living beings. 

8. Some persona with large Ideality, write poetry. 
Young children sometimes write verses, which they 
could not do if they had no Ideality. 




1. The function of Sublimity resembles that of Ideal- 
ity, yet it is somewhat differeiil. Ideality gives a fond- 
ness for the lovely, pure, perfect, elevated, and refined 
in nature ; while Sublimity gives a love of the vast, 
grand, sublime, and majestic. One with large Sublimity 



7. In what other wny ib this organ shown T What do lillle girls gams- 
times doT 8. What ia Hnotfier efTect of Ideality? What ia tbe deflmtJOD 
of SnbllDiityT What ia its location 1 I, How do Ideality and Sablimity 
differ? 
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would enjoy scenery similar to that represented in the 
cut. It is designed to represent the waters rushing and 
tumbling over the rocks at the Falls of Niagara. 

2. Some, when they witness this interesting and sublime 
view of nature, are pleased for the moment, others are 
filled with awe and admiration^ and feel that their souls 
are not large enough to drink in all its beauties. There 
are some who are happy and contented only in the 
country where they are surrounded by nature in all her 
vastness and beauty. They love the cragged precipice, 
the snow-capped mountain, the raging cataract, the 
burning volcano, emitting its fire, smoke and lava; they 
love the peals of rolling thunder, the forked lightning ; 
and, if not conscious of danger, would like to sail on the 
mighty ocean when the angry waves and billows rise 
around their tempest-tossed ship. 

3. There are others who have very little of either 
Ideality or Sublimity, and are not pleased with nature's 
works, but care only to gratify their own selfish wants. 

4. They have no time, they say, to think about such 
things. Children, love and observe nature— especially 
those who do not live in the city — ^ramble in the green 
fields, gather the modest violet, the sweet anemone, the 
fragrant rose, admire the beautiful moon and twinkling 
stars, wander by the winding brook, and enjoy the 
works of nature in all their loveliness, grandeur, and 
sublimity. In loving nature, you will be more inclined 
to love nature's (Jod. 



2. What are the different emotioiiB of persons who see the Falls of 
Niagara 1 What things in nature do some eiyoy and admire 7 3. How 
do other persons differ from them ? 4. What direotioDS are given to chil- 
dren ? What will resolt from loving nature % 
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* ■■*1. ^o one will deny the feet that we «ib all more or 
less creatures of imitation. Everything which chil- 
dren do results from imitation. When they walk, it ia 
because they have seen others use their feet for the 
same purpose. The first word they speak, is like one 
they have heard some other one use. 

2. A child can learn to talk the French and Greek 
languages as readily as he can the English, provided he 
always hears his parents speak in those languages ; for 
mere words convey no ideas to the mind of the child, 
except those taught by the parents. He could as 
readily understand that p4re — the French word for fa- 
ther — means father, as that f-a-t-h-e-r was the correct 



Wbat ia the deSnitiDD of ImitatioD ? What is its location > 1. What 
miut all admit 1 Wliat ia SBid of the imitation of children T 2. Whan 
eoold a child learn »tbsr laognagei as readily sa the English! Whjt 
Wbat could beimdenlandT What ooold he leom ! 
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word. He can learn to eat sitting at the taole, with 
knives and forks, or he can learn to eat in a recluiing 
posture like the Turk. 

3. The reason why different children conduct so 
differently, is, because the people with whom they asso- 
ciate have different ways and manners, and these differ- 
ent ways and customs are copied or imitated. Those 
children who hear swearing, scolding language at home, 
will be very likely to swear when they are away from 
home, and scold smaller children when they have an 
opportunity. Those who never hear coarseness or 
rudeness at their home, are generally refined in their 
manners, and are free from bad habits. 

4. Children, too often, imitate bad, in preference to 
good qualities. It has been remarked by teachers, that 
one bad, malicious boy, exerts much more influence in 
school than very many good ones. If the scholars see 
that one refuses obedience to the requests of the teacher, 
they think that they can take the same liberty, and have 
equal privileges. 

5. Said Andrew's mother to him one day, " I should 
like to have you go on an errand for me." " I do not 
wish to go," answered Andrew ;• " cannot William do as 
well, for I wish to play, and it is nearly time for school ?" 
" But I wish to have you go," said the mother. Andrew 
loved his mother, and if he had stopped one moment to 
think, he would have tried to please her ; but he liked 
to gratify his selfish wants too often, and did not check 
his turbulent and unpleasant feelings ; so he replied, very 



3. What is the cause of the difference of behavior in different children i 
What examples are given ? 4. What do children often do? What influ- 
ence has one bad boy^ and why 7 5. Relate the anecdote of Andrew and 
his mother. 



ISB smHomuaeruAL surrnfBifTs. 



fitii|^itiLy> ^I won't go^" and ran off tosohooL Hu 
mother inteodeci to correct her son when he retnraed 
from schoolf and gaid no more to the other children* 
who had heard the above conyeraatioQ^ 

<L Soon ail$r, thk ahe tsjsdled to her little boy Gaoige 
:— who W8t« generally very obedient— rto come into, the 
room* The little Mow, who was nof ;^aligry» cried out 
as. loudly as he could, ** I won't, mother ; I wish to stay 
here." 

, 7. I have told you the abovci in order that you might 
see: how powpriul imita^on is in a fiupoily, I hope all 
who have younger brothers and sisters will be careiEul, 
both with regard to what they say or do. in their 
presence, that they may not encourage evil habits and 
Iftong iNTopenaities, if they are actuated by no higher 
Jpftotive. 

, 8. Imitation, joined with ConstructiveofiiM, enables a 
peiMn to do a variety of work, and if Ideality be large 
nisoy it gives a finish, neatness, and taste, to whatever is 
done. It enables a person to paint portraits, to draw a 
correct likeness or resemblance, and to copy the scenery 
of nature, as in the cut at the commencement of this 
organ. 

. 9. The Chinese people have this organ large, without 
much intellect to guide them. An individual, in this 
country, sent a cup and saucer to China, to have a set 
of crockery made there, similar to the articles sent. 
The crockery came home with a crack in every article ; 



6. How did this affect George ? 7. For what pnrpooe were the above 
aneodotee related? What should brothers and sisters avoid? 8. What 
do Imitatkm and Constrootiv^iess enable a person to do ? 9. Have the 
Chinese imitation 7 What is said of the imitation of the Chinese, and the 
TCfohof itf 
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and, on inquiring the reason, it was stated that those 
sent had a crack in them ! caused on the voyage. 

10. Every country has its peculiarities, its manners, 
customs, and dress, so that an Englishman or French- 
man appear very differently from an American, and can 
be easily discovered. If a person has large Imitation, it 
is very easy for him to acquire these different peculiari- 
ties, so that, if he is in a foreign country, he can act as 
foreigners do. '^ When he is at Rome, he caii do as the 
Romans do." 

11. Some show this organ of Imitation by mimicking 
everything they see or hear. This is harmless, unless 
the infirmities and weaknesses of others are ridiculed, or 
their feelings injured. In either case the result will be 
evil. 

12. Parrots have a large organ of Imitation. It i% 
this faculty that enables them to repeat " Pretty Poll," 
and numerous other phrases. They attach no particular 
meaning to what they utter, but talk and chatter those 
words only that have been taught them by imitation ; 
for they have no reason or intellect to guide them. 

13. Mocking-birds chirp like a chicken, cry like a 
child, mew like a cat, and imitate all kinds of birds and 
animals ; but it is those only which have broad heads in 
the region of Imitation, that can be taught anything. 
A lady informed me that she had had a number of these 
birds, but could not succeed in teaching those anything 
which had narrow heads, but found no difficulty in 
teaching those whose heads were broad. 



10. What ifl there in every country ? What are the advantages of this 
organ' 11. What is another way in which it is exhibited? When is 
the result evil? 12. What is said of the imitation of parrots? 13. Of 
the imitation of mocking-birds ? What kind only can be taught anytfaiDg ? 



14. The monkey, that little mischievous creatare, and 
orang-outang, appear to be almost equal to human 
beings ; &r they can do ahn^st everything which we 
can do, but to talL I will relate to you a story about 
a monkey, which I used to see every day. He was a 
most remarkable monkey. There were a great many 
cats — and some very fine ones too-sn the neighborhood 
where he lived ; but he was as partibtdar in the choice 
of his associates, as many ladies and gentlemen about 
their company. So there was only one particular cat 
that he would deign to notice, or permit to come near him. 

■Ilk This cat and monkey appeared to have a great 
fondness for each other. They would play and eat to- 
gether, but the monkey would always assert his rights ; 
and, whenever the cat put anything into its mouth, 
^which the monkey wished, he would open the cat's 
mouth with his paw and take it out, yet they never 
quarrelled, for the peaceable cat would yield as a matter 
of course. 

16. Monkeys certainly have very large Imitation, for 
they can be taught to do almost everything. There 
was once a very mischievous monkey on board of a 
ship at sea : one day several of the seamen looked for 
their caps, and discovered that the monkey had ascend- 
ed the tall mast with them in his paws. How to get 
them again they could not imagine, for there sat the 
monkey many feet above them on the top of the mast, 
looking as wise as a sage, where, if he had made one 
false movement, both himself and caps would have been 
precipitated into the water. One of the men had heard 



14. What is said of the monkey and orang oatang? 14, 15. Relate the 
anecdote of the monkey and cat. 16. Belate the anecdote of the monkey 
and the cape. 
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of their dispoBition to imitate, and thought he would try 
an experiment ; so he threw something up into the air, 
which fell on the declt The monkey who watched 
his actions, threw one of the caps into the air and down 
that fell on the deck. They continued this experiment 
until they recovered all their caps, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the monkey as well as of the men. 

17. If you look at the following cut you will see that 
it represents a monkey in the act of examining the head 
of a cat He has a scull on the table at his side, and 
certainly has a very wise-appearing countenance, and 
imitates his master very well. 

18. Children, exercise the organ of Imitation, but learn 
to make this distinction, that you should recollect only 
^hat is worthy of remembrance ; copy the good, but 
neglect the evil. 




Vt. What doei the fbUpwing cat repcMsntl 13. What di^uedou 
■hontd b« xaa&B io refersnoe to thii organ i 
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28. IIIKTHPDUIiaS. 

Mil ,,„:.,. J, 






W0- 




I. Work u done, 
Fl^'a begun. 
Now we have 
Our laugh aud fan. 
Happy days, 
Pretty playB, 
And no naughty ways. 

2. 1 need not tell you that children laagh, play, and 
make fun ; this you know as well as I. The organ of 
Mirthfulness was given to us for the chief purpose of 
creating cheerfulness and playfulness of spirit, of saying 
witty and humorous things, and making us lively and 
mirthful. A great many people laugh who have no wit, 
so that it is not always those persons who laugh the 
loudest that have this organ the largest. 



what ia the definidoD of MirthluJiieu 1 What is iU location T 1. Be- 
peat the Gist paragraph ? 2. Who eiercise this organ, and for what par- 
pose was it given to osT Du nil iboae who laugh have dd* organ? 
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8. Mirthfulness also acts with the other organs. If 
the social feelings are large, it is then manifested in the 
social circle. Some are always welcomed wherever 
they go, because they infuse a Uvely, witty, and cheer- 
ful spirit all around them. The mind is diverted from 
the cares and troubles that crowd on it, and forgets its 
own sorrows in company with merry and cheerful 
friends. 

4. Those who have large Mirthfuhiess and Combat- 
iveness, are continually teasing and vexing their friends. 
Some boys tease their sisters in every possible way, not 
because they like to gratify this strong feeUng of their 
natures, which they often do to the great annoyance of 
those who are made the subject of it, especially if they 
have not this organ. 

5. The Irish are said to be very witty as a nation. 
Real wit produces laughter, and laughing is said to 
promote digestion. It is proper to laugh and make fun 
at suitable seasons, always remembering, however, not 
to make jokes which may injure the feelings of any one. 
It is not right to ridicule the peculiarities of individuals, 
either their voices, their manner of walking, or their 
dress ; for all persons have their peculiarities, of which 
sport might be made. Especially avoid making fun of 
the aged, for in a few years you will lose your light, 
elastic step, your limbs will become numb and stiff, and 
you may perhaps totter along, and be, like them, crip- 
pled and decrepit old men and women, and you will not 
wish to be ridiculed. 



3. Explain in what way Mirthfulness and the social feelings act. Why 
is this a good combination ? 4. In what way does it combine with 
CombativeneiB f 5. When should we use this organ, and when not? 
What should ohiUm avoid f Why f 

12 
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6. Learn to be cheerful, livelyy animated, and mirth- 
fill ; yon will enjoy better health than if yod are always 
■ober and sedate. A bow is stronger for being some- 
times unbent; so the muscles are stronger for being 
often relaxed^and the mind is more active and Tigorous 
when we indulge in innocent recreatioik ; for, though 

.** All plaj and no woik makes Jack rmon toj, 
AU work and no play makes him a didl boy." 

• 

. 7. The cut represents a company of merry gentlemen 
who are listening to anecdotes. 

6. WlMtdifpaKtkiiihoiiIdobiUbenciihhataf Yfhfl r.EziOnntliB 



CHAPTER VII. 



OBSERVING, PERCEPTIVE, AND KNOWINQ 
FACULTIES. 

Wb h&Te now come to the purely ictellectvl facul- 
ties. These are divided into two general classes, the 
Perceptive and Reflective Faculties. We shall first 
speak of the Perceptive Faculties. Tbeir general use 
or object is to look, see, remember, collect facts and 
anecdotea, and remember them. I will first tell you 
about 

24 INDIVIOniUTY. 




w of Hebig ind nollciiit DljeeM ; daiira otlaokbig 

Lo<UTioi(-^iidivliliultt7ligltutediitaHn»to[aielH»a,lnIluloinTput of lbs 
ijnhaad. ud, when larger gLrei fulnsH then. 

I. Individuality is one of the first organs that is de- 
veloped in the mind of the child ; and it is a wise order 

What it the aabject of chapter terenlhl Into what two oIomm are 
AwediTkledl What k Oio hm of the perMpttra &DiiltiBi1 Wbatia 
th« definition of InditidiiBHly 1 WIntititilooatfamT I. Of what nte ia 
ddan^an lolbecbikl, and whan i* it developed 1 
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of nature that such is the fact ; for the infant is ignorant 
of everything around him. It does not even know or 
recognize its own parents, and has no idea whatever of 
any object in creation. Its mind is like a blank book 
jfiill of leaves, but vnthout ideas and impressions. 
^ 2. What is the first thing that the liule tiny tender 
thing does ? It opens its little eyes, and looks, looks ; it 
gazes irif everything around it, and ue little creature 
appears to be delighted when its attention is attracted 
to any bright object, as the light, or fire. 

8. The child observes, and by observing it distin- 
guishes its mother, and is conscious when she is present 
The older it becomes, the more it looks and notices ; and 
when Imitation has taught it to prattle and talk, it com- 
mences to ask questions, which is as natural to the child 
as to see. 

4. You all know, children, that you can understand 
much better what flowers, birds, and animals are by 
seeing them, and when you receive instruction in school 
you know how much easier it is for you to understand, 
when your teacher shows you something which repre- 
sents what she is talking about. Those who are bom 
blind can learn a great deal, but they can comprehend 
but a very small portion of what they are deprived. 

5. There was quite an aged gentleman who was so 
near-sighted, that he was unable to see the stars at night , 
some person procured a pair of spectacles for him, by 
which means his sight was so much improved that he 
could behold these worlds of beauty and light. His soul 
was filled with admiration, and he could never be satisfied 



2, 3. In what wayBi does it show this organ ? 4. In what way can 
children best understand what they learn 7 5. Relate the anecdote of the 
gentleman who was near-sighted ? 



4»' 
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in beiiolding tftm. He said that he never had an idea 
that they were half as beautiful. 

6. Individuality is generally large in children, yet if it 
be not cultivated and strengthened by use, it will not be 
of much service. Two persons walk together in the 
street of a city; one will notice every house, every 
square, and every man and woman he meets, and will 
see everything that is to be seen ; while the other only 
takes half a glance, and could not tell, the nexnime he 
passed through the same street, whether he had ever 
been there before or not. Travellers who visit the same 
countries give very different descriptions of the same 
places ; because they have different degrees of Individ- 
uality, joined with other organs. 

7. This organ sometimes gives curiosity to see and 
hear everything that transpires around us. It is this 
feeling of curiosity that probably disposes some children 
to be so meddlesome when they commence walking. 
They extend their hands, and put their little fingers on 
everything they see, and frequently do a great deal 
of mischief, while they are only seeing, seeing, looking, 
looking, just as they were designed to do. 

8. The child crawls bito the closet and pulls over 
the box of flour on its mother's clean carpet. This 
is amusement to the little one, and, unconscious of the 
mischief it has done, its little imagination has been 
exercised by thinking how beautifully the carpet was 
painted white. 

9. You must not only look and observe, but yoo must 



6. In whom ia this organ generally large ? In what way do persona 
■how the strength or deficiency of this organ? 7. What feeling does 
iim organ give ? Bow do children (reqoently gntify it ? What is prob- 
ably their motive t 8. ninatrate tiite by the child. 

12* 
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naughtilyt "I won't go," and ran off to school, 
mother intended to correct her son when he returned 
from school, and said no more to the other children, 
who had heard the above conversation. 

^ Soon after this she called to her little boy Grcorge 
— ^who was generally very obedient — ^to come into the 
room. The little fellow, who was not angry, cried out 
as loudly as he could, ^ I won't, mother ; I wish to stay 
here." 

7. I have told you the above, in order that you might 
see how powerful imitation is in a family. I hope all 
who have younger brothers and sisters will be careful, 
both with regard to what they say or do in their 
presence, that they may not encourage evil habits and 
wrong propensities, if they are actuated by no higher 
motive. 

8. Imitation, joined with Constructiveness, enables a 
person to do a variety of work, and if Ideality be large 
also, it gives a finish, neatness, and taste, to whatever is 
done. It enables a person to paint portraits, to draw a 
correct likeness or resemblance, and to copy the scenery 
of nature, as in the cut at the commencement of this 
organ. 

9. The Chinese people have this organ large, without 
much intellect to guide them. An individual, in this 
country, sent a cup and saucer to China, to have a set 
of crockery made there, similar to the articles sent. 
The crockery came home with a crack in every article ; 



6. How did this affect George ? 7. For what purpose were the above 
anecdotes related ? What should brothers and sisters avoid ? 8. What 
do Imitation and Constructiveness enable a person to do ? 9. Have the 
Chinese imitation ? What is said of the imitation of the Chinese, and the 
resoltof it? 
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and, on inquiring the reason, it was stated that those 
sent had a crack in them ! caused on the voyage. 

10. Every country has its peculiarities, its manners, 
customs, and dress, so that an EngUshman or French- 
man appear very differently from an American, and can 
be easily discovered. If a person has large Imitation, it 
is very easy for him to acquire these different peculiari- 
ties, so that, if he is in a foreign country, he can act as 
foreigners do. " When he is at Rome, he cad do as the 
Romans do." 

11. Some show this organ of Imitation by mimicking 
everything they see or hear. This is harmless, unless 
the infirmities and weaknesses of others are ridiculed, or 
their feelings injured. In either case the result will be 
evil. 

12. Parrots have a large organ of Imitation. It is 
this faculty that enables them to repeat " Pretty Poll," 
and numerous other phrases. They attach no particular 
meaning to what they utter, but talk and chatter those 
words only that have been taught them by imitation ; 
for they have no reason or intellect to guide them. 

13. Mocking-birds chirp like a chicken, cry like a 
child, mew like a cat, and imitate all kinds of birds and 
animals ; but it is those only which have broad heads in 
the region of Imitation, that can be taught anything. 
A lady informed me that she had had a number of these 
birds, but could not succeed in teaching those anythmg 
which had narrow heads, but found no difficulty in 
teaching those whose heads were broad. 



10. What is there in every country ? What are the advantages of this 
organ' 11. What is another way in which it is exhibited? When is 
the result evil ? 12. What is said of the imitation of parrots T 13. Of 
the imitation of mocking-birds ? What kind only can be taught anythiDg ? 
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14. The mcmkeyy that little mischievous creature, and 
orang-outang, appear to be almost equal to human 
beings ; &r they can do almost eyerytfiing which we 
can do, but to talL I will relate to you a story about 
a monkey, which I used to see every day. He was a 
most remarkable monkey. There were a great many 
cats — and some very fine ones too-Hn the neighborhood 
where he lived ; but he was as particular in the choice 
ct his associates, as many ladies and gentlemen about 
their company. So there was only one particular cat 
that he would deign to notice, or permit to come near him. 

Ifi. This cat and monkey appeared to have a great 
iiHidness hr each other. They would play and eat to- 
gether, but the monkey would always assert his rights ; 
and, whenever the cat put anything into its mouth, 
^which the monkey wished, he would open the cat's 
mouth with his paw and take it out, yet they never 
quarrelled, for the peaceable cat would yield as a matter 
of course. 

16. Monkeys certainly have very large Imitation, for 
they can be taught to do almost everything. There 
was once a very mischievoos monkey on board of a 
ship at sea : one day several of the seamen looked for 
their caps, and discovered that the monkey had ascend- 
ed the tall mast with them in his paws. How to get 
them again they could not imagine, for there sat the 
monkey many feet above them on the top of the mast, 
looking as wise as a sage, where, if he had made one 
false movement, both himself and caps would have been 
precipitated into the water. One of the men had heard 



14. What is said of the monkey and orang oatang? 14, 15. Relate the 
anecdote of the monkey and cat. 16. Belate the anecdote of the monkey 
and the capa. 
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of their disposition to imitate, and thought he would try 
aD experiment ; so he threw something up into the air, 
which fell on the deck The monkey who watched 
his actions, threw one of the caps into the air and down 
that fell on the deck. They contmued this experiment 
imtil they recovered all their caps, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the monkey as well aa of the men. 

17, If you look at the following cut you will see that 
it represents a monkey in the act of examining the head 
of a cat He has a scull on the table at his side, and 
certainly has a very wise-appearing countenance, and 
imitates his master very well. 

18. Children, exercise the organ of Imitation, but leam 
to make this distinction, that you should recollect only 
What is worthy of remembrance ; copy the good, but 
neglect the evil. 




17. Wh^ doe* the fnllowing cat repreaentl IS. What diitinolion 
■honld be made in reference to thia orgnn 1 



14S 
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fire or six mileB from the place whera th^- UTVdt 
These little boys liad no correct ideas of distanceo^'lhit 
the distance to the next town appeared very extenaive. 
Litde boys and girls frequently exaggerate very mnch 
Then they Bpeak of the different sizes of things. 




LooiTioH— Wrfgbt ■ 



1. Wb can perceive that bodies have different forms, 
different sizes, and different proportions, but we require 
a separate organ to ascertain that one body is heavier 
than an ther. This organ wc have in precisely the 
best position in which it could be placed, next to Size 
and Form. 

2. When pers.ms have large Form, Size, and Weight, 
they can, by practice, become good marksmen, can aim 



5. Of what had these boys very little idea T To what doea this organ 
le^ ireqnently ? What is the detinitton of Weight I What ii iU location T 
U What is laid oT ibe situation of Weight I Why is Weight neceasaiy t 
S. What does large Form. Size, and Weight enable penont lodoT 
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8. Mirthfulness also acts with the other organs. If 
the social feelings are large, it is then manifested in the 
social circle. Some are always welcomed wherever 
they go, because they infuse a Uvely, witty, and cheer- 
ful spirit all around them. The mind is diverted from 
the cares and troubles that crowd on it, and forgets its 
own sorrows in company with merry and cheerful 
friends. 

4. Those who have large Mirthfulness and Combat- 
iveness, are continually teasing and vexing their friends. 
Some boys tease their sisters in every possible way, not 
because they like to gratify this strong feeling of their 
natures, which they often do to the great annoyance of 
those who are made the subject of it, especially if they 
have not this organ. 

5. The Irish are said to be very witty as a nation. 
Real wit produces laughter, and laughing is said to 
promote digestion. It is proper to laugh and make fun 
at suitable seasons, always remembering, however, not 
to make jokes which may injure the feelings of any one. 
It is not right to ridicule the peculiarities of individuals, 
either their voices, their manner of walking, or their 
dress ; for all persons have their peculiarities, of which 
sport might be made. Especially avoid making fun of 
the aged, for in a few years you will lose your light, 
elastic step, your limbs will become numb and stiff, and 
you may perhaps totter along, and be, like them, crip- 
pled and decrepit old men and women, and you will not 
wish to be ridiculed. 



3. Explain in what way Mirthfulness and the social feelings act. Why 
is this a good combination ? 4. In what way does it combine with 
Combativeneatf 5. When shoold we use this organ, and when not? 
What should ohiUraa avoid f Why f 

12 
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G. There is what is called the attraction of gravita- 
tion, which lieeps us all in our respective places. An- 
other name for this gravitation is Weight. If there 
were no air, all bodies would be the same, as to their 
weight. It is the organ of Weight which gives to rope- 
dancers their great pov/er. 

7. A gentleman told me that he once saw a girl walk 
on a rope twenty feet in length. This rope was ten feet 
from the ground, over the audience. He also saw a 
man roll a wheel-barrow on a rope, in which waa his 
own child. TJiese persons had not only a very large 
organ of Weight, but it had been trained and cultivated. 

8. Children frequently exercise this organ by climb- 
ing the backs of chairs, skating on the ice, walking on 
stilts, sliding or coasting down hills on the snow, and in 
a variety of other ways. Cultivate this organ and you 
will save yourselves many tumbles, eore and bruised 
limbs. 



6. What do we moan by Weight? What ie also neceBsary I Whsl 
vlaM (if pensoDB lioee it assist ? 7. Bulate tlie BDecdoCe of Ihe feat of die 
girl and tha mnn 1 8. In what way da children exercua this org^al 
Why should it bo cultivBtBitT * 



i HOE8 AND TIKTB OF NATURI. 




next ts Wel^t, in Su ticb of iha ejebioi 



I. As we took abroad on the face of nature, we see a 
rich variety of hues and cxtlors. If everything had beai 
black or white, we should have become weary with be- 
holding it ; but everything in nature is colored in those 
proportions that please our eyes. 

S. Even a single ray of light can be separated into 
seven beautiful colors, by means of a three-cornered or 
triangular piece of glass, called a prism. We have the 
green grass for a carpet and the blue sky which is vari- 
egated with different tints; the beautiful r^bow ap- 
pears at times in the clouds, as the " bow of promiset" 
to please us by its presence. As we Jind all these di& 
ferent tints and hues around us, we have also an organ 
given to us, expressly for the purpose of enabling ub to 
admire and appreciate these diflerent tints. 



What ia the definition of CoIorT What U in IncsldoD T I . With what 

ii nature adorned T Why ia thia for oar happinsM T 2. What ia aaid of 

k ra; of lightT What ve aoiDe of tiie difibrent colon in nature I What 

li <b» dengnof the organ of CoIorT 
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3. Those who have the organ of Color largely devel- 
oped, are much pleased With flowers and gardens ; they 
are fond of painting, and selecting colors. This organ, 
Eke all the others, is capable of much cultivation, and 
in some persons is quite deficient. A gentleman who 
had this organ small, could not remember the color of 
his wife's eyes, or tell the difference between light and 
dark shades. 

4. He attempted, when a lad, to act as a clerk in a 
store, but discovered that he had mistaken his calling ; 
for he had to take down several cases of goods before 
he could suit his customers to the kind and color which 
they wanted. 

5. If they wished a certain kind of gloves, he ■wai 
compelled to show them several different colors, that 
they might make a aeiection. If this gentleman had 
Oiiiy known of the deficiency of this organ in his brain, 
he would have endeavored to cultivate it, and would not 
have placed himself in a situation where a correct 
knowledge of it was required so often during the day. 
He would have chosen some other business, for which 
be was better adapted. Hence all should strive to know 
their own faculties and power. 



3. In what waj ii this organ exhibited? What are the eflecta of ib 
deficiency t t, 5. Bakta the bet of the gentleman in whom it was 
deficient. In what way could ho harm BToUed all difficulty I What 
follow* M a ttuth. 



A FLACB rOK KVSSTTHIIIa. 




IxMUTIOH— Order la (U 



ml neit to Wel^ In be vch of Aa erabrow. 



1. Wbbv a child, Maria attended a school, in which 
there were numerous wise sayings, written in large let- 
ters, and placed in conspicuous parts of the room. One 
of these was, " A place for everything, and everything in 
its place." She then thought it a very singular sentence 
for the school-room, and wondered of what use it was. 
She had not been there long as a scholar, before one of 
the girls came to her in haste, and asked her if she 
would lend her her alate-pencil, having, as she said, mis- 
placed or lost hers. 

2. She accordingly handed her hers. She told her 
that it was the only one she had, and vrished to have it 
soon. Presently another girl came to borrow her slate 
— as she had left hers at home— and promised that she 



What i» the definitinnuf Order? What ii id location ? 1. What wM 
dtere pecnlia^ io the Bchool-rooin where Maria wat a (cholar 1 What did 
aha thinkofit 1,3. What &von did Nnne of the icbolan aak, and what 
did aba udl diem t 
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would certainly return it before Maria needed it. She 
took the slate, and went to her seat. Very soon 
another girl came, and asked for Maria's arithmetic, as 
a leaf was torn from hers. 

3. On looking around, Maria found this to be quite 
a common practice, and, supposing it to be only a 
manifestation of a neighborly spirit, thought no more 
about it. Soon school was commenced — for all this 
took place before the bell rang for the scholars to go to 
their respective places. 

4. It was nearly time for Maria to recite her arith- 
metic lesson ; so she looked into her desk for her slate 
and pencil in order to work out her sums, not thinking 
that she had lent them ; but lo, they were not there — 
her arithmetic had gone also ; the result of it was, that 
she failed in her lesson. The teacher inquired the 
cause; and, when Maria told him, he pointed to the 
wall, and said to her schoolmates, "A place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place." Maria now 
comprehended, in a slight degree, its use in the school- 
room; and every day became more convinced that it 
was an important consideration, for sometimes the chalk 
"fDould walk away," as the girls said, then an jitlas 
would be missing, then a book, and so on. Not that this 
school was disorderly, and without government — for 
from that — ^but, in every school, there are those who have 
no particular place for their books, and other apparatus, 
and are continually losing, and borrowing from others. 



3. How did she Bcconnt fur IhiB T Wbb tliii in kIiooI honn T 4. What 
did Maria do BRsr Ihe school bad cocpmenced T What wu the reodtl 
What did her leacber uy > What convinced Maria, that^bii wu n 
important maxiniT Was this a diwirderlj BchaoJ 1 Who are in erviy 
■otufoH 
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6. Children, I wish you to think of what I have said, 
and then you will notice many things that now escape 
your observation. You will find that all those persons 
who have the little space next to Color swelled, or 
largely developed, are always neat and orderly. They 
are never at a loss to find anything that belongs to them 
even in the dark. 

6. Different persons exhibit the influence of this 
organ differently. One person may be very neat and 
orderly about the house, as is represented in the cut. 
Others are systematic in all their plans, thoughts, ar- 
rangements, papers, etc., so that the organ of Order is 
influenced much by other faculties. 

7. I do not mean to say that if a person has a large 
organ, he or she cannot help showing or developing it, 
and if it be small, that it is impossible for him or her to 
use it, but I do say, when we are conscious that we 
have an organ naturally small, it is our duty to exercise 
itt that it may increase ; for a character is more perfect 
when all the organs are fairly developed, without d|| 
tremes. ,a^ '-^ 

8. When children have small Order, they put their ■" 
hats ^d bonnets in one place, their gloves in another, "^ 
strew their books here and there, and their playthings 
over the floor in wild confusion, which often requires 

the servant or their mothers to be almost constantly 
employed in putting them in their proper places. Then 
when Mary intends to take a walk, she has to hunt for 



5. What will children find to be trae if they take mnch notice? 
0. What are lome of the different ways in which this organ is exhibited f 
By what it it influenced 7 7. What is said of those who have any large 
organ? Whit is the duty of those who have a small organ? Why? 
8. What are the effects of small Order in children ? 

13* 
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her tippet, her glove, or her bonnet-siring, which makes 
her fretful and impatient, and taltea away half the pleas- 
ure which the walk would otherwise have afforded. 

9. This is not right, children. You can be tieat, you 
can be orderly; you must be so. It ia precisely as 
easy, when James cornea from sciiool, for him to hang 
his hat, tippet, and mittens, on a particular nail, and for 
Mary to do the same, as it is for them to come into the 
house, and to throw everything on the first stool or 
chair which is near. And, as I have previously told 
you, the characters of men and women are formed, in a 
great degree, while they are children j the seeds are, 
therefore, sown in youth, that spring up and bear firuit 
in riper years. 

10. If you be neat and systematic when you are 
young, you will bo so when you arrive at years of ma- 
turity. The neat little girl will make a neat and par- 
ticular housekeeper ; the neat little boy, who takes care 
of his things while he is young, will take care of what 
he has when he becomes a man. 

,,- II. If we could look over the private drawers of 
. lome ladies, we might see a want of arrangement ; and 
if we should look into the offices and studies of««ome 
gentlemen, we should find " confusion worse confound- 
ed." If you feel that you are at all deficient iu this 
fitculty, endeavor to cultivate it, for it is of great import- 
ance to you, that you be systematic and orderly. 

B. In what way is careless Maty'a pleasare diminiahsd when >be wisbei 
to take a walkl 9. What eon children b«T What fuIlowiT What 
■hould Maiy and Jamea do on their retom from schi>o1 1 Why should 
chitdren he oarefol of their condnct while yoimg? 10. What wiD the 
Mat Utile girl become when old T The neat little boy f Di what w^ 
dplidiei ihowB want of Order T Gentlemen? When shonld wemilti- 
nte diii organ? 
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13. We see in all the works of nature, perfect Bystem. 
"Order is Heaven's first law," and although there are 
innumerable worlds, and systems of worlds revolving 
around their own axes, and around the sun as a common 
centre ; yet, all move in their respective placed without 
any coufiiBion or want of order. The same holds true 
in everything which we see airound us. 



80. CALcni^noK. 




DUTHTTiDn — AbOI^ to rackoD, ca 



1. One of the first things which a child is taught is to 
count its fingers. It appears pleased to do this, not as 
a task, but as an amusement. I have sometimes thought 
that there must be some magic in this counting over 
one, two, three, four, etc., by the fingers, for all chil- 
dren like to do it. 



IS. WbatdoweseoinikatiiraT What u Order raid to b« T Howtmo 
b this ? To what doea it exteod ! What ia the definition oFCalcoJaciQa t 
What ii it! location 1 1 . What u one of the first things that all childmn 
launtodoT Whjii thiiaplaaioreT 
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2. As they become older, however, when they see in 
their httle arithmetica the question, how many apples 
are two applea and two more added, etc., they think 
that there ie aoniething more difficult than counting. It 
then appears to many a task, and they dislike it, and the 
older they become, the more distaste they acquire for 
this study. Some succeed in the higher branches ot 
Brithmetic, as in geometry and algebra, which are called 
mathematics, when they are unable to count and reckon 
mentally, or " in the head " as it ia called. 

3. Such persons do not, frequently, have a large 
organ of Calculation, but have the reasoning organs well 
developed, which I shall describe presently. 

4. Mary and Jane attended the same school. Mary 
was very quick in Sgures, and liked the study of arith- 
metic. She would go to the black-board, make her fig 
ures on it, add and subtract as quickly as her fingers 
could move. She was very apt, and learned without 
difficulty. Jane was very anxious to gain a knowledge 
of her lesson, but scarcely ever knew it perfectly. She 
said that it was impossible for her to perform her sums, 
and made very little progress. As day after day pass- 
ed away, her classmate advanced beyond heii over- 
coming all difficulties, which made both Jane and her 
teacher very imhappy. 

5. Some may inquire in what the difference between 
these two girls consisted. If we could see them, we 
should perceive that the termination of the arch of the 
eyebrow was not so fully developed in Jane as in Mary; 



9. What is the tact when they become older P In irhat do Kmie 
■nccMdr What do they require betide this organ? 4. Bolate the 
MOodate of Mary and Jane. S. What wa* Ihe canu of Oie diffeiotM 
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or, in other words, that one had a large organ of Calcu- 
lation, and the other was deficient in it. 

6. There is a natural difference in the capacity of dif- 
ferent individuals, which cultivation cannot overcome ; 
still, much depends on cultivation, and a person with 
deficient Calculation, can improve it a great deal by ex- 
ercising the organ. 

7. If children were taught, when young, to add, sub- 
tract, and multiply little sums in their heads by way of 
amusement, it would become very easy to them ; and 
we should not then see so many clerks in our stores put 
down on their slates every little article that is purchas- 
ed, add it, and put down the amount with their pencils, 
for, they would be able to remember and cast the 
amount in their heads. 

8. Zerah Colbum, when a boy, was very rapid in 
computing numbers. Eli Stamford is another example ; 
he, also, has a large organ of Calculation. George 
Combe has the organ small, and he was never able to 
learn the multiplication table, although he is a very 
learned and scientific man. 

9. Calculation is represented in the cut by a lad who 
is demonstrating a problem in geometry on the black- 
board. 



6. What 18 there between all indiYidaaU') On what does much depend f 
I xplain this. 7. In what way could arithmetic be rendered easy to all? 
what would be the result of itf 8. What examples are given where 
this organ was large 7 What is said of the Calcolation of George Combe f 
9. Explain the cut 
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31, LOCALITY. 




Siio Hud WeigbL 



1. I TOLD you in my description of Order that every- 
thing must have a place. I will now inform you what 
I mean hy place. If there were no place or places, this 
world could not exist in its present form ; neither could 
we ; for, if we sit, the something on which we sit must 
be a place ; so, when we are standing. 

3. We see a house, and this house is situated some- 
where in a place, or else it is not a house ; but if it be 
not a hotise, it must be timber, bricks, and mortar ; but 
if these fall, or if they stand, they require a place on 
#hi*h they can stand ; so we might say of the stars 
and the planets ; therefore we find that everything has 
a place, if it be not always in that place. 
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3. The organ of Locality is designed to teach us to 
remember the location and situation of places. It also 
gives us a desire to travel to see different places. This 
organ assists in the study of geography, when you learn 
all about different countries, the oceans, seas, rivers, 
cities, plains, and mountains. It would be useless for 
you to learn the name if you did not attach some idea to 
that name ; although I have heard many children repeat 
over a long list of rivers and mountains, and then, per- 
haps, forget them the next day. 

4. When a child, I frequently heard of Boston,. New 
York, and Philadelphia, and have often wondered and 
wondered where these cities could be. I knew their 
direction on the atlas, but could not comprehend where 
they were till I had visited them ; after which I could 
never forget them, and suppose that such is the case 
with most children. 

5. Some, with large Locality, will find their way over 
a large city the first time they go out. They take the 
right course, as if by instinct ; while others, with small 
Locality, easily lose their way. Savages have large 
Locality. They can track their way through the path- 
less forests, and need no guide, compass, or direction. 

6. Horses have this organ largely developed, and 
almost invariably take the right direction, especially 
when returning to their home, if the distance be ever so 
great. Dogs have this organ large, and thus oen 
always find their way. I shall speak more of this 



3. What is the design of this organ, and what desire does it give ns 7 
In what is it an assistance ? What is useless for ns to do 7 4. What clearer 
ideas can we gain by means of this organ 1 5. What are some enabled 
to do who have this organ ? Ulostrate by the savages. 6. What it 
of the Locality of the hone 7 The dog 7 
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quality in them, when I tell you about the sense m 
smelling. 

7. Birds must have this organ. The sparrow builds 
her neat in the tree, lays her eggs, rears her young, and 
when cold winter approaches, she flies away thousands 
of miles to the warm and sunny climes, where she will 
spend a few months, and when winter has passed, she 
flies back to her old neat again, to lay her eggs. She 
will do this for many years, ii' she be not disturbed by 
men or boys. 

8. There is a bird called the carrier pigeon, which 
can be trained so as to carry notes in its bill from one 
place to another, which is accomplished by the develop- 
ment of this organ. 

9. Locality will also aid you in the study of astrono- 
my, which ail children should learn as soon as they can 
understand it. Even young children can understand a 
great deal about it. When you see Venus in the weat- 
«ni sky, so biigbt and beautiful as she is, can you for- 
get that she is a planet. 

10. When you ask what a planet is, and you are told 
that it is a dark body which revolves or turns around 
the sun, and then again should ask why it appears so 
bright if it be a dark body, and again you are told that 
the bright light of the sun shines on it, and it refiects 
that light to US, just the same as the dark looking-glass 
reflects an image, so that we see an image in the glass, 
though we all know that our persons are not in the 
glass — 'when you hear these things, will you forget 
them ? Can you not understand them ? 



7. What IB aaid of the Locality of birds? 8. The carrier pigoonl 
9. In what will Locality be of aid t How mach of astTDnoii^ en 
children eaaily nnderatand 7 9. 10. Qive the illnatration? 
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11. You often comprehend more that your friends 
tell you than they imagine. I cannot explain to you 
more about these stars and planets at the present time. 
Locality will also aid you in the studies of Phrenology 
and Physiology. When I inform you that the hram is 
in the skull, that the heart is near the left side, and the 
situation of the difierent parts of the body, and the 
faculties of the mind, you will remember them. This 
organ is cultivated best by trarelling, and seeing differ- 
ent countries, 

12. This organ is represented in the cut, by a travel- 
ler looking at the guide-board, to ascertain if he had 
taken the right road. 



32. ETENTUALITr. 




1. " A BTOBY, a story, please to tell me a story," cries 
almost every child, as soon as it can understand what 

II. Wbot do chitdreD oomprefaeiid ? What other Uodiea raqoira ths 
aid of Locality r Eiplaia. IS. How is this organ repreBenledia the cntT 
What ia the defioitian of Eventoalitj I What i> iu loouion 1 1. With 
what are all children [deaied ) 

14 
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language means ; and the same story aEFords ; 
ment, if related several times in succession. I well 
remember a story about a lillle bird, which built its nest 
in the green leafy bough — which I have related again 
and again to a bright-eyed little nephew, about three 
years of age, and the little creature's eyes sparkled as 
I explained to him the manner in which the large bird 
taught the little ones how to fly. 

2. Children learn a great many things by means of 
this organ, which they would not gain from any other 
source, for they do not like to read and confine their 
attention to anytliing for a long time, especially if it 
appears dull and prosy. They listen eagerly to what 
affords them amusement, and are much more likely to 
remember it. 

3. If a child were told the history of Joseph and his 
brethren, or of Moses, or Daniel, or other good men, 
whose good deeds are related in the Bibie, his mind 
would become interested at once, and he would eagetly 
drink in the truth, and wish to have more. 

4. There are many tribes of Indians who have no 
written books, no written history ; but the old men, the 
fathers and patriarchs of the tribe, are accustomed to 
gather their children and grandchildren around them, 
and relate all the deeds and achievements of their fore- 
fathers, from their earliest history to the present time. 
They tell them of their wars and battles, their marches, 
their conquests, and their victories ; and these, in their 
turn, relate the same deeds to their children, and in this 
way their history is perpetuated from lather to son, 



t. Wbit Bnnmd B little boy t WIiyBreatotiesiiMftilr 3,3. Dliutimto 
this, 4. What ii TOij coMtDon unong tbo Im^id ii* 1 
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through every generation. This history is considered by 
them as something sacred and holy, strictly correct, 
and is regarded with as much veracity as our Bible. 
These Indians have large Eventuality. 

5. Those who have this organ, generally Hke to read 
the histories of different nations, and remember all about 
the different kings and queens, the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the wars and battles in which nations have 
engaged. 

6. Children, however, may hear a great many stories 
and anecdotes, may gain a vast amount of knowledge, 
and may acquire much valuable information ; and yet 
all this may be useless to them. 

7. Suppose a farmer had a store-house in which he 
was constantly putting grain, which, as fast as he put it 
in, leaked out through little holes in the floor. How 
much do you think he would accumulate 7 Would not 
his labor be useless 7 

8. It is precisely so with our minds. The organ of 
Eventuality is the store-house of the mind. In this we 
gather all our facts, stories, and events ; but, if this has 
not been cultivated with care and attention, all these 
ideas will leak out of it as the wheat in the bam or 
granary. Notice different individuals, and you will 
perceive that some have a little hole in the middle of 
their foreheads. It is this little hole through which their 
ideas are fast leaking out. 

9. Said an old physician to one who had just com- 
pleted his studies, '' I have forgotten more than you 



4. How are these regarded by ihem 7 5. What desireB does this organ 
give T 6. What may be luelesB to children? 7. niustrate tUi by the fiamer. 
8. How will this compare with oar minds? What vnSi be seen from 
obsenration? 9. Bemariu of a physician. 
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now know." This little hole in his forehead would have 
told the secret, if he had not disclosed it himself. 

10. How frequently do we hear the remark, " I know, 
but cannot recall or recollect the idea." This saying is 
so common that we hear it many times during the day. 
This is not right. Every one who has a poor memory 
should not hiame any one but himself, or herself; for, 
when children, their memory was excellent. It only 
shows that they have not taken proper care of the 
faculty. 

11. Children, remember some(Atng' every day; make 
it a point oi duty, as much as to eat your regular meals. 
The Pythagoreans were accustomed, every night, to 
review their actions during the day three times, to see 
what they had learned. 

12. Titus, who was an excellent Roman king, used to 
look over his thoughts and deeds every night ; and if 
he had not done some good thing, he exclaimed, " I have 
lost a day." 

13. Time is too precious to be lost, and we should 
oAt only endeavor to team something new every day, 
but remember it when learned. Many scholars, after 
their schooUdays have passed, lay aside their books, 
and appear to feel relieved from the task — as they say 
—either of learning or remembering anything more. 
But I wish to impress on your minds, that 



9. What would hSTe raid tbesune? 10. Wbatuaverycommonramaritf 
Why i* tbuDol right) What does it show ) 11. Wfaat shonld childrm 
doT What did the Fythagoreuu do 1 IS. What was a ciutom ofTitiu? 
13. What ihonld wa all endeaior to do, and why T What shoold ba 
impreMBd nn the mmdl 14. What wai the deHgn of our crealioii. 
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14. If we do this, we shall be both happier and wiser, 
and answer better the end of our existence. We were 
not created, with minds, to waste away all our energies 
on our bodies ; but we should improve and bring out 
every faculty to its greatest extent. 

15. This organ is represented in the cut, by a temple 
of learning in the distance, and the goddess of history is 
mscribing on her scroll the events and deeds of all 
aatiooa. 




1. What is meant by time T We are conscious of 
something which we call hours, days, and weeks. We 
know that these days, weeks, and months are passing 
away, and then we ask, jokere is time T Again, we look 
forward, especially if we have lively hopes and antiei- 
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pations, to monlhs and years to come, and then we ask, 
when will time be ? 

2. So we perceive that our existence is divided into 
time past, present, and future ; and all those persons 
who have that part of the head over the organ of Color 
large, where the organ of Time is located, will be able 
to remember these different successions of events. 

3. They can look back through their lives, and recall 
different acts at particular seasons, they will be able to 
recollect dates in history, and wiJi have a good knowl- 
edge of periods of time, as it passes. If we should 
train this organ as much as it is susceptible of being 
trained, we should not need tirae-pieces to tell ua the 
hour of the day, but would know ourselves nearly as 
well without their assistance, as with them. If Sarah 
had a large organ of Time, or if she had exercised it 
properly, wheu her mother gave her permission to 
spend half an hour with her playmate, she would have 
known precisely when she was to return home. 

4. Some can tell what time it is in the night, at any 
hour, whenever they wake ; they can also tell the hour 
correctly in the daytime. A difference in the develop- 
ment of this organ is the reason why some are never 
punctual in keeping engagements, while others are 
always on the spot at the appointed hour. It is said 
that when Howard made an engagement with any one, 
he never broke it 

5. It is very annoying to a teacher, lecturer, or min- 
ister to have his pupils, or his audience, come in one by 



3. How ia dme dividsd T 3, 3. What are the aSects and adTsntagea of 
the organ of Time I i. What can Kime tell in the night 1 Why do 
■ome hreaik BDgiigeTD(nitH» while o^on always keep them ? In what 
way w Ae teacher, locmrar, or miniHer annoyed 1 
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one, instead of being present at the appointed hour. 
How much is lost by a little delay, by getting a little 
behind the hour ! 

6. A gentleman, who was deficient in the organ of 
Time, once intended to go. to the city, to meet some 
friends, who were soon to leave for Europe. When he 
reached the wharf he discovered that he was several 
minutes too late for the steamboat He thought that 
he could go just as well by the next boat, on the mor- 
row, and, by much exertion, he succeeded in being in 
season for it ; but, when he arrived at the city, he found 
that his friends had left for Europe, several hours before 
his arrival, and that if he had reached the city by the 
previous boat, he would have had the pleasure of see- 
ing them. 

7. He was much disappointed, but it was a good les- 
son for him, which he did not soon forget. You see 
that this is an important OTgan, and that there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages arising from the existence 
or deficiency of it. Choose the good and leave the evil. 

8. This organ is represented in the cut, by an old 
man with a scythe, and with wings, to warn us of the 
flight of time, that it rapidly passes away. As the sand 
oozes through the hour-glass, so do the sands of life ebb 
to their termination. 



6f 7. Belata the caie of the gentlanan who had deficient Time. 8. Ex- 
plain the cat 
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aad^i aUUty to leuD laneii s«£L]. 
'Lonlity. 

1. Who has not been delighted in " the merry, merry 
month of May," to be awakened from the slumbers of 
the night, by the sweet warblers of the wood. _ 

" Birds are free. 
And we dug u happily." 

S. The bird greets with his cheerfiil song, as if to woo 
UB forth from our homes, to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
I have thought that birds had a delightful home in the 
green leaty^bough, and have felt that they appreciated 
their privilege, and poured forth the joyousness of their 
souls in song. They appear to he happy all the day 
long ; they have an abundaace of pure air to breathe, 
and they can procure sufficient food for their young. 



Wh«t ii tbe defiDidoa of Tune ! Wbat i> ita locatiDa T 1. What is • 
•onrce of delight to us T S. Whal can you lay aboul birdi J Y/hf do 
thavnngt Wbydoibay appearhapfyl 
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3. It is a pleasant sight to watch them as they build 
their little nests, and bring bits of straw, mud, and wool 
to make a soft pillow for their dear little young. I have 
often wished, when a very little child, that I was a bird, 
that I might roam all over the beautiful countries of the 
earth, and that ** I had the wings of a dove, that I might 
fly away and be at rest.'* 

4. I think the bird must be a happy creature, and I 
cannot imagine how any one can be so cruel as to rob 
a nest of its little eggs, or steal the young and tender 
birds, and thus cause that wailing note of the mother, 
instead of the song of gladness. I must tell you a story 
about the love and tenderness of the parent bird for its 
young. There was once a bird that built its nest in a 
tree, where she watched over her young birds. 

5. She observed a serpent creeping along on the 
ground to the tree. She began to cry loudly, and flew 
away, but came back very quickly, bringing m her 
mouth some ivy leaves, which she placed around the 
nest; she went backward and forward, till she had filled 
the nest with these leaves. 

6. The snake made its way up the tree, but as it 
reached the nest, and put in its head, it immediately fell 
back to the ground, and soon expired. How the bird 
knew that this kind of leaf would poison this deadly 
animal, or discovered where to obtain them, is a mys- 
tery ; but such was the case. A mother could not have 
done more for her children than this bird did for Aer 
young. Children, never be cruel to birds ! Remember 



3. What is a pleasant sight 7 What is the bird enabled to do 7 4. What 
is a very cniel thing? What has the mother-bird for its young? 
5, 6. Relate the anecdote of the bird and the snake. What shotdd 
children remember 7 



WW 
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they are innocent, happy Bongaters, and that we ouj^, 
not to destroy any of the melody which there is in. 
nature. 

7. Bees have their song, as " busily they build their 
cells, and neatly spread their wax." They have a lan- 
guage, which is their music. I have thought that 1 
would like to be a little bee, that I might repose in the 
bosom of some fragrant Bower ; I would nestle in 
the embrace of the modest violet, as my home, and I 
would " gather honey all the day from every opening 
flower." 

B. We should imagine that the bee had the sweetest 
disposition of all creatures ; for Flora's garden is open 
for their rambling. There are no bars, to impede their 
approach, but they can roam hither and thither as they 
please. It has seemed to me that they possessed an 
ungrateful spirit, to inflict so much misery by their 
Hting ; but I suppose that they are often disturbed and 
troubled by boys and men. 

9. If God had not mtended that we should sing, be 
would not have given us the taste for music, neither the 
power to execute it. 

10. There is a muscle of the face, that passes inun&- 
diately over the or;^ of Tune, so that we cannot 
always detride as to the actual size of the organ. Be- 
side, some peiBons are extremely fond of singing, who 
cannot sing themselves. Their lungs are not sufficiently 
strong to give compass of voice, and they may have a 



7. What is raid of besi and their mnaic ) What Is the littls bee enabled 
to do T 8. Why ihoold we think that the bee oaght to have ■ awevt 
diipoahicia ? What da boji often do? 9. Whst it a ranclngive muat 
whybatwahonldBnel 10. Why i> it diffionlt to Ucertain the dzo of IhB 
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deficient organ of Time, so that they cannot measure 
the length of sound ; or their organ of Order may be 
small, so they will not have much system or method. 
All these qualifications or organs are requisite to enable 
persons to sing correctly. 

11. Tune is influenced by other organs. If Ideality 
be active, the songs will be elevated and refinied. If 
Combativeness and Destructiveness be strong, the songs 
will partake of a warlike and martial spirit. If Venera- 
tion be large, the person will sing psalms and hymns. 
The reason why Charles wlustles, and John plays on 
the drum, Henry on the violm, and Robert on the flute, 
ana Mary sings sweet songs and performs on the piano, 
— as in the cut — ^is, because they all have the organ of 
Tune ; but it is influenced by their difierent faculties, 
which predominate over others. 

12. All children can learn to sing, if they commence 
in season. I do not say that all will have the sweet, 
musical voice of the nightingale ; for some have, na- 
turally, sweet, mild, and soft voices, when they talk, 
while others speak in loud, strong, and masculine tones. 
The same is true, in regard to singing. But every one 
can sing in some degree, and thus breathe forth the feel- 
ings of the heart in song. 

13. In Germany, every child is taught to use its 
voice, while young. In their schools, all join in singing, 
as a regular exercise, as much as they attend to the 
study of geography ; and, in their churches, the singing 
is not confined to a choir, who sit apart from the others. 



10. What qualities are reqairite for correct singing T 11. By what is 
Tone influenced 7 Qiye the illastration. 12. What can all do .' What 
difference is there in the yoices of different persons ? 13. What is the 
caie in Germany, in their schode and charchesi 
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perhaps in one comer of the house, but there is a vut 
ttda . of incense, going forth to God from every heart, 
which can ^ve utterance to this language of the sou). 

14. Children, sing ! yea, sing with your whole hearts! 
David sang before the Lord, and it is meet that yon 
should do the same ; and, always, when angry feelings 
rise in your breasts, curb and check them by amging 
flweet and cheerful congs. 



i. LAlteVAOB. 




; to OH wordj and spproivlatB 
Ungnige. 

LoGATUHT— Langiuige Is locHted Id the plate of the eye ; when It 1b large, LI prMKi 
the eye dowawsTd, and •! 

I. I HAVE told you of the wonderful imitative power 
of the monkey and baboon tribe, of the delightful sing- 
ing of the nightingale, and other warblers of the groves ; 
but man, who is " lord of the creation," can do all that 



14. Whal did David dof When should childreo particalariy nngT 
What is the deBnition of Langoagel What is iulocatioii* 1. What i> 
>ud of the powers of aaimsla and man? 
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these animals can, and more beside ; for he has powers 
of speech, by which he can communicate all his ideas, 
and interest, amuse, and instruct his friends. 

2. What we mean by voice, is that sound produced in 
the windpipe 1^ the air in its passage to and from the 
lungs, uttered by the lips, teeth, tongue, etc. There are 
two kinds of voice — ^the natural and the acquired. The 
natural voice consists of those sounds which are made 
without articulation ; thus the cries which infants make 
as soon as they are bom ; the maimer in which animals 
convey ideas to each other — as the horse appears to 
communicate ideas to another which is constantly with 
him. 

3. The hen gathers her chickens under her wings, 
when danger approaches, by her clucking, which is 
perfectly intelKgible to her brood. The birds call their 
little ones together, and the wild beasts of the forests 
make the country resound with their roar. The dog 
has a natural language ; when his master is in distress, 
he conveys that idea by barking and howling, and does 
not cease till some person follows him to ascertain the 
cause. 

4. The acquired or artificial voice results from imita- 
tion; by which means the child is enabled to speak 
words, and learn every variety of words and lan- 
guages. If the sense of hearing be deficient, or if the 
child have no intellect, he can never learn to converse. 
Those who are bom deaf, can never learn to speak, and 
are consequently mute, or dumb. Some, who have 



2. What is voice ? What is meant by natural voice 1 3. Give ezamplea 
of the nataral voice. 4. What ii acquired voice 1 GHve an example. 
What are necetaaiy betide Imitadonf What remits fW>m a want of 
hearing? 

15 
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been able both to hear and to speak for many yean, 
lose their bearing entirely, and, gradually, their facult; 
of speech, idiots can never talk very well, because 
they have no intellect. 

6. Infants who cannot speak, have the organs of voices 
formed as perfectly as when they are older. Many be- 
lieve that the orang-outang has the powers of speech 
as perfect as we. but having no intellect to guide them, 
is therefore unable to use these powers. Theae n pim al^ 
have been known to laugh, but never to talk. 

6. As soon as children understand the meaning of 
words, they use them. The more ideas they have, tho 
more expressions they use. The reason why some chil- 
dren speak more correctly than others, is, thai tbey hear 
more correct language at home. Moat children are 
great talkers. They are contmually saying something, 
■whether it has any meaning or not ; and you will gen- 
erally 6nd, by observation, that in these cases their eyes 
swell out, as it were, from their beads. 

7. The only way to improve the organ of language, 
to be free and copious in expressing ideas, is to convene. 
The more persons talk, the more they can say ; and the 
easier it is for them to express themselves. This is a 
far better, much more successful way, than to study the 
French, Spanish, and Italian languages ; for, in a ma- 
jority of instances, persons learn only to read those lan- 
guages, to translate them into English, without talking 
or conversing in tbem. 

6. There may be other advantages in studying these 



5. How do we know tbat intellect i» neceiary for voice f G. How 
•oon dochildrea Islkl Wby do some ipesk more correctlj tbaii odnn) 
Wbst children have large (welled eyes? 7. How can thi< orgin be 
improved 1 Why u this a better way ibaa to atudj langnagea I 
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languages, but it does not improve our powers of speech. 
Every one acknowledges that woman has the power of 
language, but even she will lose this power if she does 
not use it. This faculty was given to us by our Maker 
as the means of communicating our ideas, of promoting 
social intercourse, and imparting instruction, sympathy, 
and affection. 

9. Notice, yourselves, the eyes of all your school- 
mates, and see if there be not a great difference in their 
fulness. Some appear as if almost sunk into the head, 
while others stand out as on a prominence. 

10. This organ is represented in the cut, by a gentle- 
man who appears to be delivering an eloquent address 
to his friends. 

11. We have finished the description of the Percep- 
tive or Observing Faculties, and, on reviewing their 
location, we see how beautifully they are arranged. 
First, we must look at objects, before we can gain any 
ideas, and we have for this purpose the organ of Indi- 
viduality ; then, close by its side is Form, to give us an 
idea of the different shapes of bodies. Close by Form, 
is Size, that we may have a more distinct idea of 
separate objects, as compared with others of the same 
form. When we know the size of an object we can 
judge of its weight, for they have a marked relation to 
each other ; therefore Weight comes next in the rank. 

12. Then we have Color, to enable us to distinguish 
a light from a dark body, to make us pleased with the 
varied hues and tints of nature ; we have Order to 



8. Why is it necessary to use this organ? What was its design? 
9. What difference is there in different persons? 10. Explain the cnt. 
11, 12, 13. Explain the general location of the perceptive faculties and 
tbeir adaptation. 
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assist us in arranging all our thoughts, ideas, and plant, 
with system and method ; Eventuality to enable us to 
store up the ideas we gain, and to recall them again. 

13. Then Locality points out the different situations 
of places i Time and Tune enable us to appreciate the 
melody of song; and, lastly, Language, to give utter- 
ance to all the different emotions of the mind, and to 
express our feelings of love, kindness, affection, and 
sympathy. 

14. It has been said by some, that those persons 
whose foreheads retreat, are often the smartest scholars. 
It is true, that, when the Perceptive Faculties predomi- 
nate, they give fulness over the eyes, and to the iower 
part of the forehead, and enable the person to learn 
readily, to repeat what he or she has learned ; but those 
are not generally deep, sound, and original scholars, 
without they possess the faculties described in the next 
chapter, which give fulness to the upper part of the 
forehead. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BEFLECnVE, 0£ REASONINQ INTELLECT. 

We hare now come to the reasoning intellect, which 
gives to man the power to think, reason, invent, com- 
pare, and draw inferences. It is this, that places man 
supremely above the brute creation, that fiimiBhea him 
a guide for his conscience in striking out paths of duty, 
and enables him to follow her dictates. An idiot may 
be conscientious, kind, and benevolent; yet if he have 
no reason, he cannot discriminate in his actions. The 
first of the reasoning organs is 




tg know die why tod whfrrefbn of BflUDBa ; to trHa out Oia 
caoK* of flTFnjtfaMg ; ftUU^ to plu, Jndge. ind tiiJnk- 
LOCATIOH— CsDullty !• lUiuted on weh dda of CompuiKm, [a the fonhsad. 

1. The organ of Causality is represented, in the cut, 
by a man who is watching the fall of an apple. You 



What sre the TanctiDiu of Itie reawDtDg hcnltieil What ai 
teaion to man, aod why? What ii tha definitioQ of Canuli^I What 
laittlocatioii? 1. Explain the oat. 



ELLBCT. I 

leans, and how 
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will, no doubt, wish to know what it means, : 
this can apply to the organ of Causality. 

2. This organ disposes a person to think, reflect, and 
meditate ; to inquire into causes, and to have a desire to 
examine principles, and understand their application. 
Such persODS are not contented to use their Individual- 
ity, in noticing things which occur about them, but 
they are anidous to know tnhy such a cause produced a 
certain effect. 

3. Sir Isaac Newton had a large organ of Causality, • 
and a very inquiring mind. As he was sitting in hia 
garden one day, he saw an apple fall from a tree to the 
ground. He began to think and inquire wht/ it should 
fall. He then thought that every body which was 
thrown into the air would also fall to the earth ; and 
hence he discovered that every body is drawn or at- 
tracted to the centre of the earth by something ■which 
is called the attraction of gravitation. He also made 
many other discoveries. Every one thought that light 
had oTie color only ; but he separated and divided it into 
seven beautiful tints. This resulted from thinking. So 
many of the books which are written, and all the new 
discoveries that are made, arise from close and hard 
thought. 

4. Many who have large Causality, can plan and 
originate ideas. They can look ahead, and lay deep 
schemes. Children generally have this organ large; 
hence the multitude of questions which they ask. Why 
is this? what is the reason? and a thousand other 



I. what qneBtkma will perbnp* sriae 1 S. Wliat does Causalitj diapow 
• penan to do T 3. la what way did Newton diicayer Ibe attrHctkni of 
gisritatioD i what other diicoverj did he make ? What haa reaalted 
from tlunkingt 4. What doei thia organ enable men to do f Childnal 
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queries are continually suggesting themselves to their 
minds. This is an excellent way to obtain information, 
if you will ask proper questions, but try to find out the 
answers yourselves. 

5. When you see the bright light, think why it is that 
the wick gives such a bright flame, when the oil is some 
distance from it. Every one thinks that the fountain 
in the Park presents a beautiful appearance, when the 
jets of water rise sixty or seventy feet in the air. Did 
you ever ask why it rises thus to so great a height. 

6. There is a cause for everything that takes place 
around us. Study to find out that cause. Who of you 
ever thought why we can obtain water by raising the 
handle of the pump, when the water itself is at the bot- 
tom of the well ? Who ever thought why the pitcher 
is broken, if water freezes hard in it ? 

7. Two little boys were standing by a pond, and, as 
is frequently the case, amused themselves by throwing 
stones, bits of wood, and twigs of trees, into it. Said 
John to his brother Charles, ** I wonder why the stones 
sink into the water, when the pieces of wood float on 
the surface ?" ** I do not know,** answered his brother, 
" I never thought about it** " Well," replied John, " I 
should really like to know, and I intend to ask father all 
about it, when we return home.** 

8. As these little boys were proceeding on their way 
home, they perceived a kite, sailing high in the air. 
** Well," said John, who had large Causality, ** I should 
be very much gratified if some one would tell me why 



4. What BhoTild they try to do 1 5. Of what should they think when 
ihey see a light? Fountain in the Parki 6. What thing has a caose t 
Of what should yon think when you see water frozen, etc. f 7, 8. Belato 
the anecdote of John and Charles. 
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that kite continues to ascend higher and higher in the 
air, when if I should throw my pocket-handkerchief into 
the air, that would tall to the ground 1 He put this ques- 
tion also in his slore^house, to ask bis father, ^ho w.- 
couraged his children to ask questions, and had much 
patience in answering and explaining their inquiries. If 
little John should go on ia this way, when he becomes a 
man he will have gained a great deal of information. 

9. As I said, everything has a cause ; and if we know 
a cause, we can tell the effect of that cause. Think, in- 
quire, and be not satisfied with simple facts, but search 
for the principk, and endeavor to understand it. 



37. COHFABISOH. 




-e, dlscrimiiuile, UiutTate, explain ; I 

'B Eventualil;, in lbs middle of Ifae forehead, 



8. WhoredidJohnpatliiB qoBBtionT Whyf WbatwiUJohn be whea 
ho becomes a man) 9. Wbat ia a geaeral tralhl What should all del 
Wbat U the deGoition of Compariaoa 1 What is iu location ! 
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L The organ of Individuality looks, notices, and ob- 
serve objects and things ; Form, gains ideas of their 
shape and outline; Eventuality, treasures them in the 
great store-house of the mind ; yet we should be quite 
ignorant, and be unable to apply and make use of our 
knowledge, unless we had Causality to find out the 
cause, and Comparison to compare one thing with 
another, and to show us the effect of the cause. 

2. There is order in all the works of our Creator ; 
there in a similai'ity, resemblance, and connection, be- 
tween all his creatures ; there is also a vast chain, ex- 
tending from the lowest creature in God's creation to 
man, who is the highest ; thence to angels, archangels, 
and reaching over the throne of God. Each being is a 
link in that chain, and has some quality in common with 
the one above and below it — some relation and some 
dependence — ^has its destined period of existence — ^its 
end to accompUsh. Blot out one of these species, how- 
ever useless and even maUcious it may appear to us, 
and the order and system are broken — all the others 
are affected by it. 

3. From the rude and savage barbarian, who lives 
with no elevated aims and ambition, to the individual 
surrounded and influenced by the polish and refinement 
of civilized life, there is a wide difference ; yet each is 
a human being, fashioned in the image of his Maker, 
endowed with intellect and reason, and of the same 
great genus, man. There is also a great difference be- 
tween animals of the same class ; yet there is a suffi- 



1. Why do we need other organs beside Individoality, Form, and Even- 
toality ? 2. What order and connection is there between all creatures 7 
3. Is there anything useless 1 Compare man and the barbarian. What 
is trae of them both 7 
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cient reseinblance to enable us to arrange and classify 
them. 

4. That every animal, bird, and insect, is of some iin- 
^ portanco, will appear evident from the following fact. 

r A law was once passed, in the State of Vermont, that 

all the crows should be destroyed. So the people asso- 
ciated themselves, and devised every possible means to 
exterminate this speciea of birds. Causality asks, what 
have the crows done, to incur the ill-will of the people? 
Individuality has had its eyes wide open, and has seen 
that crows love corn, and that they waste and devour 

' all they can. Comparison here puts in a word, and says. 
Let me draw this conclusion : If crows eat corn, and we 
kilt the crows, the com will be saved- So there waa a 
constant firing of the guns, till all the crows were either 
killed or frightened out of that section of the country. 

5. But the sequel proved that this reasoning was too 
much in haste ; for the farmers, who had anticipated a 
plentiful harvest, soon found that their fine waving com 
was filled with a spiall, green worm, which was doing 
more injury than all that the crows had previously done. 

6. 'What was now the best course to be pursued T 
I wish your advice and assistance. Comparison, said 
the farmeifl. Thinking more about the subject, she 
replied, the crow feeds on these worms ; they were 
created expressly for her benefit ; therefore spare the 
lives of the crows ; and though they are maliciously 
dintosed, yet they will devour these worms, and you 
*m' be able to save more corn. Other facts might be 
mentioned, but this is sufiicient to illustrate the principle. 

4. What IB aaid of every bird, in»eot, otel In what way ia this ffln*- 
tatedr 5. What did the aeqoel piovet WhyT 6. Wh&t didCouqpat* 
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You can use yoor Comparison,- children, and trace out 
other facts ; as, for instance, why so many small fish 
were created, and what would become of* the larger 
species if they were destroyed, etc. 

7. The organ of Comparison is very useful to us. 
Experience teaches that fire bums ; therefore we avoid 
every fire that we see, because all resemble each other. 
We have often heard that great and universal law, 
which you must all remember, viz., that heat expands, 
and cold condenses ; also another, that two bodies can- 
not occupy the same space at the same time. We will 
take these laws, and firom them draw some general 
truths. 

8. Individuality saw the water boil over the sides of 
the kettle ; Causality says, let me find out the cause or 
reason for this. She reads that the particles of water, 
when heated, expand and rise ; as there is not room for 
them, they must, therefore, run over the sides of the 
kettle. Some liquids expand more than others ; hence, 
they are more liable to "boil over.'* As fast as the 
particles of water at the bottom of the vessel become 
heated, they rise to the surface, and the colder ones take 
their place ; this is the reason, that the water is in such 
constant motion during the process. 

9. Causality says, that if a ray of light be reflected 
through a drop of water, it will be divided into its 
seven colors ; so, whenever we see the sun shine im- 
mediately after we have had rain, or during a shower, 
we most certainly expect to see the rainbow in that 



6. Of what adyantage might Compariaon be to children ? 7. What 
does experience teach ? What are two great laws ? 8. Elzplaiu the boiling 
of water! Why is the water in motion? 9. Explain what produces 
the rainbow. 
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part of the sky opposite to that in which the sun is 
situated. 

10. When a small tube is placed in water, the sides 
attract the water, and it rises in the tube. Comparison 
saye that the wick of a lamp is composed of many 
small tubes ; therefore, if it be placed in a lamp of oil, 
they will draw it up several inches above the surface 
of the oil ; and, as oil will bum, we always know that 
if we light the wick in a lamp, we shall have a bright 
flame. For the same reason, if a piece of sugar, salt, or 
sponge, be placed so that only a part of it touches the 
water, the whole mass will become wet. And ^we also 
know that we must never leave one end of the towel in 
the basin of water, unless we wish the greater part of it 
to become wet; for each thread acts as a small tube, 
to attract the water. 

11. Again; all bodies that are lighter thaji water, 
float ; those that are heavier, sink ; therefore we con- 
clude that it is perfectly safe to sail in deep water, on 
Steamboats, because they are lighter than the surface of 
the water in which they sail. Hence, bits of wood and 
straw rise to the surface of the water, while stones, 
which are heavier, smk to the bottom. 

13. Anything that is lighter than air, rises above it ; 
hence, men have constructed balloons, and filled them 
with a very light gas, and have risen in them far above 
the atmosphere, or many miles from the surface of the 
earth. , Several years since, three men started from 
Londdn, and travelled many hundred miles to Ger- 



10. Eiplainn-hyths wick bums in the lampt How does this priucipla 
apply to wigar, «Jt, sponge, towell Whyt II. What is another great 
'.IswT Whal follows J^m thjst IS. What isaQother law T Wbatia tbo 
malt ? What experiment was made Bcveml years since T 
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many, in a balloon ; and they felt perfectly safe and 
easy in making this experiment, and attempting this 
expedition, because their Causality was satisfied that 
they had a correct piinciple in con«tructiiig their c<hi- 
veyance, and their Comparison told them that if the 
caiLse or reason was a good. one, the resuU would cer- 
tainly follow. 

13. When rooms have ventilators, or places to per- 
mit the heated air to escape, they are generally made 
in the ceiling, or upper part of the room ; because, as 
soon as the air becomes heated, it expands, is lighter, 
and, of course, rises to the upper part. 

14. If a candle should be placed at the upper part of 
an open door, the flame would blow outward, because 
the heated air which has risen, rushes out ; but if it 
should be placed at the bottom, the flame would be 
blown into the room, because the cold air from the next 
room rushes into the lower part of the room, to supply 
the want of that which has risen. This motion of the 
air is wind ; and, it is for this reason, that if we should 
sit in a room with the door open, our feet would feel 
the current of air sooner than any other part of our 
bodies. 

16. If one end of a straw be put into a barrel of cider 
or molasses, and the other be sucked by the mouth, the 
cider will rise through the straw. Causality asks 
why this will take place ; the reason is, that we draw 
the air from the straw, and the liquid m the barrel rises, 
to supply or take the place of the air. A pump is con- 
structed on the same principle. Comparison says thsNt 



12. Why did they feel safe ? 13. Where are yentilators ntaated, and 
whyT 14. What interettmg experimentB can be made with a candle? 
15. With a straw/ What it the retaon. 

16 
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if Uio liquid will rise through a small straw, water wiB 
rise through the tube of the pump. The air is drawn 
out of the log or barrel of the pump, and the ■water is 
then drawn up into the tube, and cannot escape, on 
account of a small valve at the bottom of the tube, and 
is then pumped out. 

16. Jolin, of whom I spoke in the last section, would 
not be surprised to see the second or third kite rise in 
the air, because the first rose, and his Comparison tells 
him that the second was similar to the first. Neither 
would he be surprised to see the second stone sink in 
the water. 

17 When it becomes dark, we light a lamp. Why' 
Simply because we have seen the darkness dispelled by 
that means. When it is cold, we sit by a fire ; it would 
be folly for us to stand by an open window, on a oofd 
winter's day, instead of drawing around the fireside. 

18. That "experience is the best teacher," is an oW, 
but very true adage, and it is from this organ of Com- 
parison that we gain experience, because we learn lo 
judge of the qualities and materials of different things 
by those already known to us. 

19, Children are obliged to acquire this experienw 
gradually ; and it is quite necessary for them to rely on 
the word and advice of persons older than themselves. 
This they are sometimes unwilling to do, and so suffer 
the consequences. Said a mother to her little girl, one 



J5. Ip what way does Comparison reOBon in ragard lo the p(mi(i' 
Eiplaio the principle? 16. What woold not aarpriae John T 17. Whj 
do we light a lamp when it is dark ! Or sit by a fira when it is cold' 
IS. What is Ro old azid tme adagel How do we learn ezperisocet 
WhyT 19. What M necessary for chilJreo to do ? 19,90. BelalB fl» 
cue of the little girl who was imwillmg to lake theadvioeof bermodwr' 
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day, ** You will bum you, if you touch the stove f but 
the stove appeared dark, and the little girl had always 
seen the fire appear red, and had associated the idea of 
burning with this color, and she therefore thought her 
mother had made a mistake. 

20. She continued to play around it, while her mother 
was busily engaged in another part of the room, and 
very soon put her hand on the stove, and was burnt. 
This little girl's Comparison would say, henceforth, do 
not touch the black stove again. She has experience, 
now, for her guide ; but we are very frequently compel- 
led to take the experience of others, if we wish to avoid 
injuries and dangers, and be successful in our enter- 
prises. 

21. We draw comparisons every day, which affect 
our whole lives and conduct, and form the basis of all 
our actions. This would be a very interesting subject 
to pursue farther, but I have told you sufficiently to 
enable you to notice everything that is passing around 
you. 

22. You must study out the causes of everything 
you can, remembering that there is no effect without a 
cause that is sufiicient to produce that effect ; for if 
you perform an act, it is because you have a portion of 
brain that impels you to do it, and this certain portion 
of brain enlarges and diminishes m proportion as it is 
exercised, following the general law of nature, that the 
strength of anything is increased by use, and weakened 
by disuse. 



20. What experience did she gain 1 What are we often compelled to 
do ? 21. What do we do eyery day 1 22. What should yon stody and 
remember 7 What causes eyery act t What is a general law of natore T 
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There are two other Acuities that have been recently 
discovered, which are called Human Nature and 
Suavity. 

C. HDUAif NATUKE. 



-mt^m 



lop of tha fonliMd, betireea Baian- 



1, The design or object of this organ is to examine 
the motives of action, to trace out the secret purposes 
of persons in all which they do, and to read and under- 
stand the character of those whom you meet. It is a 
fact, that most, if not all, the feelings and emotions of 
the mind, play on, or are exhibited in the countenance, 
unless the conscience be seared and hardened, 

2. If a person be convicted of a crime, we almost 
always form an opinion of his innocence or guilt by 
looking at him, as if we were conscious that there was 
something that would leave traces on the expression. 



what two feculties have been discovered recently ? What is the 
definition of Human Nature? What ia its locatiuni 1. What U tha 
object of this organ) What is a Ikctt 2, What ia often the case when 
we aeo a person who is convicted for crime J 
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although we often judge incorrectly, and are deceived. 
Those who have this organ largely developed, generally 
form correct impressions of individuals, when they first 
see them, and are rarely deceived in their opinions re- 
specting them. Policemen generally have large Human 
Nature, and they are very skilful in finding rogues, and 
are rarely deceived in their impressions of individuals. 
3. This organ, as well as the next, is difficult to be 
represented by apprapriaie cuts ; but perhaps they will 
give you some idea of their action. The cut for Human 
Nature shows a man finding out the character of an- 
other by his Phrenology. This organ assists in tracing 
out the character, but it generally draws its conclusions 
firom the appearance of the face, rather than the head. 



I-REEABLEKBSS 




2. Wbnt Ota penoni do if dlii organ be large i How doot it tadft 
pplue mml 3. Eiplun the cut. What is tba defimtiaii of Boavitrl 
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1. This organ gives a. smooth, pleasing, and pliable 
manner. Some persona who have this organ Bmall, 
have such a repulsive air and manner, that none seelc 
their society, regard them with affection, or are pleased 
with what they say. Those who have it large, can say 
and do what they please, and obtain all the favors they 
wish, and are always welcomed wherever they go- 
Men and women who have this organ large, can always 
adapt themselves to the capacity of the young ; they 
know how to enter into their feelings, engage in their 
sports and amusemenlB, interest, entertain, and instruct 
them. 

2. The physician needs this organ, to enliven the sick 
room with hia anecdotes, and pleasant conversation, and 
to make bitter medicines palatable. The teacher needi 
this organ, that he may sympathize with hia scholars, 
and remember that he has been a pupil himself. The 
parent needs it, to render home cheerful, happy, and a 
desirable spot for the children. Children need it, to 
adapt themselvea to those who are younger, to amuse 
the little infant, and to play with their younger brother* 
and sisters. This is certainly a most desirable organ, 
as it contributes not only to our own happiness, but to 
that of those around us, 

3. I have described, children, in a short, plain, familiar, 
and practical manner, the location, definition, and appli- 
cation of all the organs of the brain ; and, as far as 
possible, illustrated their use by familiar stories and 
examples, in order that you may be the better able to 



1 . tVbnt is the effect nf this organ 1 What ore jta advantagea when 
T«rgo I a. Why doe» the physician need it i Tha parent T Children f 
Why ii tbig a de«ra.ble organ 1 3. What has heeo described in iba 
■eenid loUuDs of Ihia bookl What wa* the deaJgn aTall diul 
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understand them. I have done this with a desire not 
only to amuse^ but also to instruct you ; to teach you 
some of the simple laws of your bodies and minds ; to 
induce you to think. I have also endeavored to elevate 
your thoughts, to lead you to see, that although it is 
necessary both to eat, and to supply the wants of the 
body, yet by so doing, you only fulfil a part of the de- 
sign of your creation. I have likewise endeavored to 
show you that you have mental faculties, which must be 
supplied with mental food ; the weaker exercised, that 
they may increase, and those that are excessive re- 
strained, that they may diminish, so as to secure a well- 
balanced brain and mind. 

3. What endeavors have been made to improye children'} 



CHAPTER IX. 

LOCATION OF THE ORGANS, OR GEOGRAPHY 
OP THE BRAIN. 

1. In studying geography, you have an atlas or map, 
on which all the countries, states, townsi mountaios, 
rivers, etc., are placed in their regular situations. To 
find any of them, you have only to refer to your atia* 
and you are sure of success, I have told you the loca- 
tion of each one of the organs in the brain separately. 
I now wish you to consider the whole brain together, 
as a large mass— not of the world, but of all the powers 
and faculties of the human mind — or, of what has been 
quaintly called — " mau's little world." 

3, When you wish to recollect the situation of a par- 
ticular state, your mind not only reverts to the particu- 
lar situation of that state alone, but also recalls all the 
states around it. When you think of Italy, you almost 
insensibly bound Italy, or think of all the states around 
it. I intend to teach you to bound each one of the 
organs, so that you may recollect not only the situation 
of one, but of all the group to which it belongs ; for, it 
you learn their location separately, you will be too much 



what ia tbs mibject of cliapter nuith? I. How do children itodf 
geographjl How i» the whole brain to be coiuidered ? S. In yitM 
way ia h particular atate rBOiembered I Give an iUaatratioii. What will 
ohfldren now be langhtl VFbjf 
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inclined to think of them separately, and, as I told you 
in my description of Comparison, we must classify and 
arrange all our ideas on every subject. Give me your 
attention, and you will find this geography of the brain 
to be a highly interesting subject. 

2. By North, I mean above, upward, toward the top 
of the head, commencing at Amativeness, and also at 
the nose, with the exception of the three organs on the 
top of the head ; by South, I mean below, toward the 
neck, ears, and nose ; by East and West I mean the 
sides, which will frequently be the same, because most 
of the organs are double. As you learn the boundaries 
of each organ, try to find it on the head of some of your 
friends. You will please refer to your atlas of the 
brain, or the Symbolical Head — ^th^ frontispiece of this 
volume — and also to the bust marked by Fowlers & 
Wells, which represents one half of the head — the other 
half has the same organs ; those on the top of the head 
extend in an equal space on the other side. You have 
probably learned, by the representations, the names of 
the orgaas, and, as each one is numbered, you will 
probably find no difficulty in placing them, or learning 
their situations. 

No. 1. Amativeness is bounded north by Philopro- 
genitiveness, south by the back of the neck, northeast 
and northwest by Union for Life and Combativeness. 

No. 2. PHiLOPROGBNiTrvENEss is boundod north by 
Inhabitiveness, south by Amativeness, east and west by 
Union for Life and Adhesiveness. 

No. 3. Adhesfveness is bounded north by Concen- 



2. What shoold we do with eUl our ideas 7 What will North mean 7 
Soath? East and West? To what must children refer ? Giye the name 
and bomidary of organ No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
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tr&tireness, south by UnioD for Life, east by lobabitiTe- 

ness and Philoprogeoitiveneas, and west by CombatiTe- 
nesa. 

No. 4. Inhabitivbness is bounded north by Concen- 
trativeness, south by Philoprogenitiveness, east aod 
west by Adhesiveness. 

A. Union fob Life is bounded north by Adhesive- 
ness, south by Amativeness, east by Philoprogeaitive- 
ness, and west by Coinbativeness. 

No. 5. CoNCENTRATiVENBBs is boiuided north by Seif- 
Esteem, south by Inhabitivenesa and Adhesiveness, easl 
and west by Approbativeneas and Adhesiveness. 

No. 6. CoMDATivENEsa is bounded north by Cautious- 
ness, south by Amativeness, east by Adhesiveness and 
Union for Life, and west by Destructiveness and Secre- 



No. 7. Destructiveness is bounded north by Secre- 
tiveness and Acquisitiveness, south by the ear, east by 
Gombativeneas, and west by Alimcntiveness. 

No. 8. Alihentivenebs is bounded north by Acqiiin- 
tivenesB, south by the cheek-bone, east by D«ytructiT^ 
ness and the ear, and west by Calculation. 

No. Q. Acquisitiveness is bounded north by Sublu»' 
ity, south by Ahmentiveness, east by Secretiveneas, aid 
west by Constructiveness. 

No. 10. Secsetivenesb is bounded north by Cautious- 
ness, south by Destructiveness, east by CombativenesS) 
and west by Acquisitiveness- 
No. 11. Cautiousness is bounded north by Approbo- 
tiveness, south by Secretiveness, east by Adhesiveneas 
and Concentrativeness, and west by Sublimity. 

A. No. 5. Mo. ». 
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No. 12. Approbativbness is bounded north by Self- 
Esteem, south by Cautiousness, east by Concentrative- 
ness, and west by Conscientiousness. 

No. 13. Self-Esteem is bounded north by Firmness, 
south by Concentrativeness, east and west by Approba- 
tiveness. 

No. 14. Firmness is situated in the top of the head, 
between Veneration and Self-Esteem, east and west by 
Conscientiousness and Hope. 

No. 15. Conscientiousness is bounded north by 
Firmness, south by Sublimity, east by Approbativeness, 
and west by Hope. 

No. 16. Hope is bounded north by Veneration, south 
by Sublimity, east by Conscientiousness, and west by 
Marvellousness. 

No. 17. Marvellousness is bounded north by Vene- 
ration, south by Ideality, east by Hope, and west by 
Imitation. 

No. 18. Veneration is bounded north by Firmness, 
south by Benevolence, east and west by Hope and 
Marvellousness. 

No. 19. Benevolence is situated between Veneration 
and Human Nature, east and west by Imitation. 

No. 20. Constructiveness is bounded north by Ideal- 
ity, south by the temple, east by Acquisitiveness, and 
west by Tune and Mirthfiilness. 

No. 21. Ideality is bounded north by Imitation and 
Marvellousness, south by Constructiveness, east by Sub- 
limity, and west by Mirthfiilness. 

B. Sublimity is bounded north by Conscientiousness, 



Give the name and boiDi^daiy of organ No. 12. No. 13. No. 14. 
No. 15. No. 16. No. 17. No. 18. No. 19. No. 20. No. 21. B. 
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south by Acquisitiveness, east by Cautiousness, and we* 
by Ideality. 

No. 22. Imitation is bounded north by Benevolence, 
south by Mirthfulness and Ideality, east by Marveilons- 
ness, and west by Suavity. 

No. 23. MiRTBFULNESB is bounded north by Imitation. 
south by Time, east by Construct iveuess, and west by 
Causality. 

No. 24. iNDivmuALiTY is bounded north by Eventu- 
ality, south by the root of the nose, east and west by 
Size. 

No, 25. Form is bounded north by Individuality, south 
by the nose, east by Size, and west by Individuality, 

No. 26. Size is bounded north by Locality, south by 
the comer of the eye, east by Weight, and west by 
Form. 

No. 27. Weight is bounded north by Locality, south 
by the eye, east by Color, and west by Size, 

No. 28. Color is bounded north by Time, south by 
the centre of the eye, east by Order, and west by 
Weight. 

No. 29. Order is bounded north by Time and Tune, 
south by the comer of the eye, east by Calculation, and 
west by Color. 

No. 30. Calculation is boimded north by Tune, south 
by the cheek-bone, east by AUmentiveness, and west by 
Order and the eye. 

No. 31. LooALiTT is bounded north by Causality, 
south by Size and Weight, east by Time, and west by 
Eventuality. 
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No. 32. Eventuality is bounded north by Compari- 
son, south by Individuality, east and west by Locality. 

No. 33. Time is bounded north by Minhfdnsss, south 
by Color and Order, east by Tune, and west by Lo- 
cality. 

No. 34. Tune is bounded north by Mirthfulness, south 
by Calculation and Order, east by Constructiveness, and 
west by Time. 

No. 35. Language is bounded north by the Percep- 
tive Faculties, south by the cheek, east by Calculation, 
and west by Form. 

No. 36. Causality is bounded north by Suavity, 
south by Locality, east by Mirthfulness, and west by 
Comparison. 

No. 37. Comparison is bounded north by Human Na- 
ture, south by Eventuality, east and west by Caus- 
ality. 

D. Suavity is bounded north by Imitation, south by 
Causality, east by Mirthfulness, and west by Human 
Nature. 

C. Human Nature is bounded north by Benevolence, 
south by Comparison, east and west by Suavity. 

Domestic Propensities, as a class, are bounded north 
by the Selfish Sentiments, south by the neck, east and 
west by the Selfish Propensities. 

Selfish Propensities are bounded north by the Self- 
ish and Semi-Intellectual Sentiments, south by the ear, 
east by the Semi-Intellectual Sentiments, and west by 
* the Domestic Propensities. 

Selfish Sentiments are bounded north by the Moral 



Give the name and boundary of organ No. 32. No. 33. No. 34 
No. 35. No. 36. No. 37. D. C. Bound the Domestio FropenatieB. 
The Selfish Propensities. The Selfish SentimentB. 
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Sentiments, south by the Selfish Propensities, east and 

west by the Serai-lntellectual Sentiments. 

Moral Sentiments occupy the range of organs on 
the top of the head, and are bounded south by the Semi- 
Intellectual Sentimenta, east by the Intellectual Facul- 
ties, and west by the Selfish Sentiments. 

Sbhi-Intellectual Sentiments are bounded norih 
by the Moral Sentiments, east by the Intellectual Facul- 
ties, south and west by the Selfish Propensities and Sel- 
fish Sentiments. 

Pebceptive, OBSEnviNO Faculties are bounded nortli 
by the Reasomng Faculties, south by the face, east and 
west by the Sellish Propensities and Semi-Intellectual 
Sentiments. 

Reasoning Intellect is bounded north by the Moral 
Sentiments, south by Perceptive Intellect, east and west 
by the Semi-IntcUcctual Sentiments. 



Boiiud iha Moral Senliinenta. Tho Somi-InWllectaal Sealimeals. Tbe 
PercHplivi) Fuouluos. TUu Kaasoning Inlallect. 




CHAPTER X. 

HARMONY OF THE ORGANS- 

1. As I have frequently remarked, one organ scarcely 
ever acts, or is exercised, alcHie. On this account, it is 
much more difficult to analyze character, and find out 
the real motive of action. We will suppose an in- 
stance, and will imagine the organs capable of speech ; 
or we will personify them^ — ^that is, invest them with 
life. 

2. Said Alimentiveness one day, I am hungry, I must 
get something to eat. What is that, cried out Acquisi- 
tiveness, if you intend to get something you will require 
my assistance, for getting is my business. But what do 
you wish ? I would like some squirrels and deer, let us 
go to the woods and kill them. Stop one moment, spoke 
Destructiveness, in a grum voice ; it will be useless to 
go anywhere without mc, if there is any killing to be 
done, for I am the one to do that. 

3. As Deetructiveness roused himself from his couch, 
he disturbed his next neighbor, Combativeness. Ha ! 



1. How do all the organs act T What will we imagine the organs to 
be 1 2. What was the coarersation of Alimentiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness 1 Who spoke nextf 3. Whom did he disturb, and what was the 
effect? 
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said the latter, you intend to go into the woods to shoot 
deer ; let me accompany you, to inspire you with true 
courage ; for, if you should leave w»e at home, you would 
very soon be frightened by the very game you wish to 
catch. Well, said Secretiveneas, looking out of the 
coruer of his eye, if you think of catching anything, 
you must lake me with you ; because both squirrels and 
deer are very shy and cunning, and, in order to succeed, 
you must be cunning also ; for, if they see you too 
soon, they will run away before you have time to shoot 
them. 

4. Then if you intend to shoot something, said Cau- 
tiousness, you will find my presence necessary to assist 
you, for without my aid you might do as Mr. F. did a few 
days since ; by not securing my advice and services, he 
put his bullet in first, and while he was trying to fire 
his gun, his game ran away ; or you might do as Mr. 
G., who put in so much powder that the barrel of his 
gun burst, and killed him instead of the game ; therefore, 
if you wish to be sure and safe, you must add me to 
your company. Firmness, who was more bold and de- 
cided than either or all of them, spoke, and said, you 
may all go together, but if you leave me at home, you 
will accomplish nothing ; you will be discouraged be- 
fore you get half the way, and will give up the chase 
and return. But if I go as your pilot, I will insure you 
success. 

6. You can now see, children, that all these faculties 
must act in concert, beside many others that I could 
mention, to gratify only one thing, or organ, as Ali- 
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mentiveness. And it is so of every important thing to 
be done. These facilities are more or less active, and 
consequently exert more or less influence on the char- 
acter. But, although these different organs are very 
important and necessary, yet they are not suflicient 
alone. They depend much on the healthy state of the 
body, or the Temperaments. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

1. As there are different qualities of brain, and differ- 
ently shaped heads, so there is a great diversity in the 
bodies of different individuals ; and, as I have previous- 
ly told yo^, the state of the body affects the vigor and 
activity of the mind. 

2. We see, then, that the activity of the mind de- 
pends, in a great degree, on the development of a good 
body. There are three conditions of the body virhich 
are called Temperaments. These depend on the con- 
stitution of different parts of the body* The first is 
called the 

vital temperament. 

1. The Vital or Sanguine Temperament is predomi- 
nant, when those organs which supply life or vitality 
are very large and active ; as the heart, lungs, stomach, 



5. Are the orgaiiB only neeeatary t On what do they depend T 1. In 
what are there great diSerenees ? How does the body afibct the mmd 7 
2. How many terapenments are there? On what do they depend^ 
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etc. It gires a fuhi688 and roundnesB to the body ; the 
cheeks are usually full, ^ump, and Aeshy ; the shoulden 




are broad, the chest is foil, the pulse strong, the base of 
the brain and face large. Persons with this tempera- 
ment have blue eyes, fair complexion, light hair, and a 
fresh and ruddy countenance. 

2. They enjoy life, are very fond of the open air, are 
generally healthy, and have a stroi^ and hardy consti- 
tution. They are not fond of hard work, or great 
mental labor ; but like action and exerdse, and are 
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gener^y good-natured, kind adectionatei and sympa- 
thizing, and, with proper care, live to a good old age. 
When the Vital Temperament becomes diseased, it ia 
called the Lymphatic ; then, the person is sluggish, 
indolent, inactive, and the brain is feeble in action, 
the skin is soft, and muscles weak. 



HOTrVS TEHPBBAXENT. 




1. Thobi persona in whom the Motive or Muscular 
TempftramentB predominate, have black hair, dark akin 



Whal ii Hid of the dueaiad Vital TempenmentaT 
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hard bones, strong muscles, large joints, and a moderate 
degree of fulness and plunnpnesa to the body. All thai 
I belong to the framework of the body, of which I have 
previously spoken, are fully developed. They have a 
squareness of body, and high cheek-bones. 
^ 2. This temperament, or condition of the body, givei 
hardiness and endurance, a love of exercise and hard 
work. They have real energy of character, and 
generally accomplish what they undertake. Those 
who have soft bones and muscles may love to do sotrh 
kinds of work, but they cannot endure much fatigue or 
excessive labor. 



MENTAL TEUFBHAHENT. 

1. The Motive and Vital Temperaments depend 
much on the body, and their strength depends on the 
strevgth of the body ; but the Nervous or Mental Tem- 
perament depends on the exercise of the brain and 
nerves. If these predominate, we say a person has the 
Mental or Nervous Temperament The signs of this 
organization are light, fine hair, a thin, clear, and deli- 
cate skin, a small frame, a small chest, sparkling eyes, 
and quickness of motion. The brain and nervous sys- 
tem are very active, and lead the person to think, read, 
study, and acquire knowledge. 

2. When all the Temperaments are happily blended, 
they give the possessor a great degree of physical and 



1. what are the peGnliaritiei of the Motive Toropersmeiit f 2. What 
doe* it give .' Is tbe saote true of thoee who bave soft bonea and mu- 
cleit 1. Hon doea the Mental Temperament differ from the otiielst 
What are its signs or peculiarities I 2. What are the advantage* •{.• 
bdance of the Temperaments 1 
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mental power, great activity, great power of thought 
and feeling, and dispose a person to eng^^ in intel- 
lectual pursuits, or in some active business, which 




required mental and physical strength. If one of these 
be wanting, there will be a want of balance to the 
mind, as for example, — 

3. Suppose a person has a very large and active 
Mental Temperament, with small Vital or Motive ; he 
might be very intellectual, and fond of literary pursuits, 
but would not have strength of body to carry out his 
plans. This is the reason why those persons who are 
very smart, bright, and precocious, and mature early. 
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die J'outig ; because all their vitality is expended 
through their brain and nervous system. 

4. It' a person have large Vital and Motive Tempen- 
mcnts. with very smalt Mental, he will have a great many 
animal wants and desires ; his thoughts will be confined 
mostly to his body, and he will care very little for liie 
cultivation of his mind. He will not spend his time is 
hard study and thought, but will be most anxious to 
know " what he shall eat, and wherewithal he shall be 
clothed." 

5. Children, I wish you to observe every one whoni 
you see, and try whether you can tell what their Tem- 
peraments are. You can understand me when I tell you 
that there is a diffierence between a large, Heshy man, 
and one who is tall, slim, and pale, as well as you can 
understand that there is a difference between a large 
and small apple, or between a pear, peach, and orange. 
This difference in individuals, is the difference in their 
Temperament. I do not suppose or think that you will 
always decide correctly; for older persons, w^ho have 
had much experience, fail frequently. It will teach you. 
however, to observe and learn. 

6. But the Temperaments alone, are not sufficient for 
the full development of the organs. They might be 
well-balanced; yet, if we had no externai. senses, they 
would be useless, as much as a piece of money is use- 
less when it lies in a heap of rubbish, or a beautifiil 
diamond, when imbedded in the rock. 1 will next ex- 
plain to you, briefly, what I mean by the external senses. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TH£ EXTERNAL SENSES. 

There are five Senses ; viz., seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, and feeling. 

SIGHT. 

The eye is the organ of sight, and is a perfect and 
beautiful apparatus. I have not time to tell you all 
about its construction, or of the many coats by which it 
is surrounded. That it is very delicate, and of the 
greatest importance, is evident fix)m the manner in 
which it is protected. We see that it is situated in a 
socket of hard bone, and has a lid that shuts down over 
it when we sleep, to prevent the particles of dust fi'om 
getting into it. The eyelashes serve the same pur- 
pose when we are awake. 

2. A great number of nerves lead to the eye ; but only 
one assists in giving light, which is called the optic 
nerve. The eyes of some animals are so situated that 
they can turn them in only one direction : but there are 
numerous muscles in the human eye — one to turn it 
upward, another draws it downward, another enables 
us to turn the eye around, or to the side. Hence we 
perceive what advantages we have over many animals. 

d. The tears are secreted by the lachrymal gland, 



What if the sabjeot of chapter twelfth f What are the different sensea 1 
1. What if the eye f What is said of itf From what ii its importBiice 
evident ? E^lidn the wise provision. 2. What nerve asiistB sight T How 
do the eyes of animals differ from those of human beingsl 



THE EXTERNAL SENSES. 



just behind the eye, and serve to moisten it. Sometimes, 
when persoDS go out from a lighted room in tlie even- 
ing, it will at first appear to be very dark, but alter they 
have been out a short time, it appears to become tighter. 
I wilt tell you the reason of this — as there can be no 
effect without its cause — I will first tell you, however, 
that that part which makes one person have blue eyes, 
another black, etc., is called the iris ; there is an open- 
ing in this ii'is called the pupil, through ivhich all the 
rays of light pass to the back part of the eye, called the 
retina, where a little image is formed of every object 
which we see. This opening in the iris has the power 
of contracting or shutting, and expanding or opening, 

4. When we are in a room where there is much light. 
the opening ia contracted, and if we go out suddenly 
into a dark room, the iris requires a little time to expand 
sufficiently to enable it to receive all the rays of light. 
If we go from a dark room into the light one, our eyee 
experience an unpleasant sensation, because too many 
rays of light pass through the iris, which always ex- 
pands in the dark. 

5. The organ of sight contributes much to our hap- 
piness, and is of as much assistance to us as the wio- 
dows are in a house. Without it, we are deprived of 
many enjoyments, and cannot use a number of organs 
of the brain. These, situated around the eyes, are the 
servants of the eye, and without their tnaater, are com- 
paratively useless. 



3. For what are lbs tears T Wbat is true in regard to our gtnug from 
a ligbted room into the dark? What is the iris f Wbat ig the pnpil f Wbat 
isitausel What is the purpose of the retiiia 1 4. Eiplaia vhj it ia ii>- 
pleasant Tor lu to gn rrom a dark room tu a lighted one, aod the oppoota. 
5, What is mid of the organ of sight 1 



SOUND— <rHB VIBRATION OF THE AIR. 205 

HEARING. 

1. The ear is the organ of hearing. It has many 
divisions, which I am afraid you would not remember 
if I should tell you. The nerve which conveys impres- 
sions to the brain is called the auditory. The ear has 
no opening into the brain, so that insects which some- 
times find their way into the ear, could not — as many 
suppose— crawl mto the head, although they frequently 
produce considerable pain. 

2. By sound is meant vibrations from the body, which 
reach the ear. When persons speak to us, they pro- 
duce a change or motion in the air, and this change is 
called the vibration; the air which is moved, or the 
vibration, falls on the membrane of our ear, thence it is 
conveyed rapidly to the brain, and this we call sound. 

3. That air is necessary for the passage of sound, has 
been proved by removmg all the air from a glass dish 
by means of the air-pump, and then by putting a bell 
into the dish, and trying to ring it. It produces no 
sound, or there is nothing transmitted to our ears. Some 
have supposed that if there were no ear there would be 
no sound. For instance, if a basket of eggs should fall 
from a high hill, when no person was there, it has been 
been thought that no sound would be produced. 

4. Sound travels at the rate of eleven hundred and 
forty-two feet in a second; so that if the sense of 
hearing be not impaired, we can tell the approach of a 



1. yfhaX u the organ of hearing f What u its nerve f Can any huectB 
crawl into the head ? Why not 7 2. What is sound f IILastFate this. 
3. How do we know that air is necessary for sound ? What have some 
supposed f Give an example. 4. What is the speed of sound ? What 
can we ascertain ? 
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thunder-storm very accurately. We always see the 
flash of lightning first, and if we count the number of 
seconds between the flash and the report, we shall be 
able to ascertain the distance of the thunder-clocid. If 
it were two seconds, then twice eleven hundred and 
forty-two feet would be the distance ; and so on, of any 
length of time. 

5. hidians can hear at a great distance, by pnttiiig 
their ear on the ground. They can tell the approach 
of an enemy or army, although they may be many nuki 
distant. 

6. The sense of hearing is a source of great osefiil- 
Hess and enjoyment ; for it is not only pleasant to see 
the faces of our friends, but it is also agreeable to hear 
the voices of those whom we love ; to hold sweet con- 
verse with them, and to enjoy the harmony and mdody 
with which all nature is filled. 



TASTE. 

1. The sense of taste lies in the mucous covering of 
the lips, tongue, cheeks, and throat. There are little 
substances on the tongue which are called papillae, 
which assist us very much, and contribute greatly to our 
pleasure when we eat. Some suppose that the gratifi- 
cation produced by food is somewhat dependent on the 
nerves in our teeth. It is well that there are pleasures 
connected with eating ; for if there were none, we should 



4. In what way can we ascertain this ? Give the example. 5. What 
is said of the hearing of Indians ? 6. Of what is this sense a source, and 
why ? 1 . Where is the sense of taste situated ? What contributes to onr 
pleasure in eating ? What advantage is there in the pleasures of this 
sense? 
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HUNGER AND THIRST. 907 

not take sufficient nourisbnltot to support digestion and 
the growth of our body. If me had no taste, then Ali- 
inentiveness could not be gratified, and there would be 
no use for that organ. 

2. This organ is more acute and active in children, 
who gradually lose their strong relish for food as they 
become older. It is very often a complaint with the 
aged, that they have not good appetites. The taste of 
children is natural, and, if not perverted, would never 
seek stimulants of any kind. This perversion of the 
appetite is the great cause of the unhealthiness of chil- 
dren. The taste is somewhat dependent on the saliva, 
which you have learned is secreted in the mouth. This 
sense is not as active when there is not much of this 
liquid, as when it is more abundant. 

3. Hunger and thirst are desires or sensations in the 
nerves of the stomach and throat, for the purpose of 
warning us that we must take nourishment. When the 
food has been properly digested, and the stomach be- 
comes empty, then we feel a craving desire for food, 
unless the coats of the stomach be diseased, or have 
lost their power. Take care of your sense of taste. 

SMELL. 

1. The sense of smell is situated in the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose. Impressions made on it are convey- 
ed by the olfactory nerve to the brain. By means of it, 
animals which roam through the fields and meadows 



.1*. 



2. In whom vt thiB most active ? Does it continae ? What is said of 
this organ in children, and its perversion 1 On what is taste dependent f 
3. What are hanger and thirst 1 Explain. 1. Where is the sense of smell 
situated? What is the use of the olfiustory nerve ? What does tins sense 
enable animals to do 1 
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can detect the difference between poisonous and nosm 
weeds, and plants pleaBant and agreeable to the taste. 

2. Animals have this sense quite largely developoi 
Some doga are able to pursue game which is out ot' 
flight. They can detect the path of their master, sbJ 
will often follow his track for miles. In Switzerlak 
where they have very heavy falls of snow, there a i 
partieulor kind of dog which the monks send out « 
very stormy nights to hunt for the poor travellers win 
are frequently bewildered by the snow, and are buried 
beneath it. 

3. These dogs find them by smelling, ajid scratch 
away the snow, and guide them to the hospitable inni, 
where they are frequently revived after having boat 
nearly dead from cold ; or they will make known to 
those who send them that their assistance is required. 

4. This sense is somewhat under tho control of the 
will, for we can inhale the pleasant odors of the rose, or 
wc can close our nostrils if an unpleasant odor be pre- 
sented. The sense of smell, although inferior to the 
others, affords us much pleasure and enjoyment, wMck 
we Bbould not have without it 



1. The sense of feeling or touch is in the skin and 
mucous membranes. The difference between touch and 
feeling, is, that touch is limited to particular parte, most- 
ly in the hand, while feeling extends over the body. If 
we puncture any part of it with a pin, we shall perceive 



S. How can dnga find gameT What ia n ciutom smong the monki of 
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IMPORTANT DECISION TO BE MADE. 209 

a sensation in the nerve of that part. I have described 
to you the different layers of the skin in volume one, and 
spoken of the nerves which surround these layers. By 
means of this sense, we are aware of the temperature of 
bodies around us with regard to their heat or cold. 

2. I have given you a short sketch of the different 
senses, and you will perceive that they are the only 
means by which we gain a knowledge of the external 
iwrorld ; and that without them we could not tJevelop 
our minds to others. . Hence we see that it is not only 
important that we have organs of the brain well bal- 
anced, but that we require temperaments to modify those 
organs ; and that it is equally important that we have 
the external senses in a healthy condition. 

3. In view of all that you have learned, what do you 
now intend to do, children? Will you heed all the 
previous lessons, reflect on them, improve yourselves, 
take care of your bodies and minds, that you may 
become useful and influential members of society? 
or will you "bury what talents you possess in the 
earth," forget my instructions, and live on from day 
to day without heeding my advice ? Be careful when 
you decide, to decide correctly — ^for your own happi- 
ness, your present and future welfare, depend on yonr 
decision. 

STBrVE TO BE GOOD— GREAT : 

'' Great, not like CsBsar, stamed with blood. 
But only great as yoa are good." 



1. What do we perceive by this Benie ? 2. What are the uses and ad- 
vantages of the external senses? What things are very important? 
3. Either of what two ways, or conrses in life will all children porsae ? 
In what should you be very careful ? Why ? What must you all strive 
tobe? 

18* 
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